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WHAT— 


WILL THE CAR 
MAKERS OFFER 


Some of the innovations that 
may be expected in the models 
for next year. A quick pre- 
liminary survey of the 


possib 


ilities 


by Athel F. Denham 


Field Editor, Automotive Industries 


NDEPENDENT §§ springing, at 

least for front wheels, will un- 

doubtedly. represent the greatest 
single mechanical innovation on 
the 1934 models when the roll call 
is over. At least half a dozen makes 
are scheduled to adopt this type of 
suspension for their new models, 
and at least one of these will be 
independently sprung all around 
according to present plans. 

The type of suspension favored 
most at the present time uses coil 


springs as a basis, with any num- 
ber of designs in process involving 
such construction. 

Automatic transmissions for the 
time being have faded into the 
background. After expenditures 
running probably into millions of 
dollars covering experimental engi- 
neering and production develop- 
ment, the mechanical type of auto- 
matic transmission today seems to 
be regarded by engineers generally 
with less favor than the newer de- 


* 1934 


. 


velopments along the lines of fluid 
couplings — in effect hydraulic 
transmissions. These, in smaller ex- 
perimental sizes, have been brought 
to a point where a high gear effi- 
ciency of better than 90 per cent 
and a low gear efficiency of around 
80 to 85 per cent is obtainable. De- 
velopment, however, has not pro- 
ceeded far enough to permit adop- 
tion on 1934 cars. In the meantime 
several mechanical designs are 
being held in reserve for installa- 
tion in 1934 cars should such a 
move be found necessary from com- 
petitive considerations. 

In complete engines generally, 
the new year is not expected to pro- 
duce any startling reversals of for- 
mer practice. There will be at least 
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one new straight eight priced 
around $800, it is reported. A low 
priced rear engined car is shortly 
to be put into experimental produc- 
tion but is not scheduled for an- 
nouncement in time for the 1934 
selling season. Other rear-engined 
experiments are not expected to 
reach serious production quantities 
even if they are offered this winter. 

A low priced front drive car is 
an excellent possibility for intro- 
duction at the New York Show pro- 
viding all engineering difficulties 
are ironed out by that time. 
Further, several of the smaller in- 
dependents are planning to intro- 
duce fairly “radical’’ automobiles, 
particularly insofar as body lines 
are concerned, in a bid for business 
against the more conservative larg- 
er corporations. 

Internal engine changes as a 
whole are expected to follow pretty 
much the development of récent 
years. Silent tappets of the self 
adjusting type will be found on 
more oars; others will have new 
developments in the way of cam 
shapes, etc. to reduce valve clatter. 

Wider spread adoption of re- 
placeable liners for connecting rod 
lower end bearings is definitely 
scheduled on the 1934 models. De- 
velopments in piston rings have 
continued, particularly in line with 
added control over oil consumption 
at high speeds, and some new de- 
signs will be seen on next year’s 
cars. 

Whether or not “cast iron” 
crankshafts will make an appear- 
ance next year is still questionable. 
There will, however, be additional 
users of cast iron camshafts. Larg- 
er main bearing diameters for 
crankshafts are expected on a few 
makes. 

Improved silencing of such units 
as fans and carburetors, as well as 
exhaust systems is a further devel- 
opment that is being carried for- 
ward for 1934 models. As to engine 
accessories generally there is still 
little that has been permanently 
decided. Extended adoption of com- 
bination accelerator-starters is a 
possibility. Wider use of auto- 
matic chokes and heat controls is 
probable. A carburetor incorporat- 
ing a fuel pump has been devel- 
oped, it is reported, for one of the 
largest manufacturers, but wheth- 
er or not it will be used remains to 
be seen. Several additional pro- 
ducers may use oil coolers next 
year. 

Several possibilities are in the 
wind in the way of clutch controls, 
the most promising of which are 
centrifugal clutches with vacuum 
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control super-imposed. Need!e rol- 
ler bearings have reached the 
clutch throwout bearings and will 
be used by several producers. In- 
creased clutch capacities are sched- 
uled for several makers together 
with decreased pedal pressure re- 
quirements. 

In transmissions the major devel- 
opment is a trend toward wide- 
spread use of all-silent gearboxes, 
with constant mesh gears for low 
as well as second and countershaft 
drive. One maker is reported to 
have an overdrive type of trans- 
mission scheduled for 1934. 

In universal joints, needle bear- 
ing types will be the rule rather 
than the exception. Few makers 
will be found using conventional 
type joints next year. Decreased 
necessity for frequent lubrication, 
of course, is their major feature. 

In rear axles several interesting 
developments are under way by 
makers considering the adoption of 
independent springing on all four 
wheels. In conventional rear sus- 
pension cars there is a further ten- 
dency toward shim type adjust- 
ments and away from the screw 
types. At least two makes of cars 
for which the car manufacturer 
himself previously built axles, will 
be supplied next year by indepen- 
dent parts suppliers. 

Several interesting developments 


are also in prospect in the line of . 































































































wheels, particularly of the stamped 
spoke type, and in connection with 
independent springing require- 
ments. 

It is possible that one or two 
additional manufacturers will adopt 
some form of power-operated 
brakes for 1934. Several others not 
previously having booster equip- 
ment will have it on 1934 cars for 
softer brake action. 

In body accessories there will be 
wider uses of ash trays located in 
the lower windshield cross bar im- 
mediately above the instrument 
board. Instrument panels are 
showing a tendency toward the 
composite dial type with the speed- 
ometer scale ringing several other 
instruments. Greater consideration 
is being given in the design of 1934 
bodies to radio installation as the 
result of the growing popularity of 
automobile radio this year. 

Cable driven windshield wipers 
will supplant vacuum types on sev- 
eral makes of automobiles next 
year, it is reliably reported. There 
are further developments along the 
lines of body ventilating systems 
and several additional manufac- 
turers will have window ventilators. 

Improvements have also been 
made for 1934 in seat cushions and 
backs, particularly in spring de- 
sign, in door locks, tire carriers, 
trunks, and other fittings and 


appurtenances. 
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The Approved 


NIRA Code of the 


Signed, sealed and delivered 
after lengthy battle for main- 
tenance of “Open Shop” 


by L. W. Moffett 


Washington Correspondent, Automotive Industries 


HE signing by President 
Roosevelt of the automobile 
code marked the first victory 
of industry over organized labor 
under the Industrial Recovery 
Act. The successful stand of au- 
tomobile manufacturers for the 
open-shop principle was a real 
achievement not hitherto accom- 
plished by any industry which had 
fought hard for that principle. 
General Hugh S. Johnson, Na- 
tional Recovery Administrator, 
has banned the terms “open 
shop” and “closed shop” in codes. 
Nevertheless, mere dicta, or sub- 
stitution of terms, cannot elimi- 
nate the issue. And it was this 
issue which made the automobile 
code one of the most contentious 
that has come before the N.R.A. 
As finally approved by the Presi- 
dent, the code carries a clause 
which in essence is an open-shop 
declaration, and it was inserted 
over the protest of organized la- 
bor. It follows: 


“Without in any way at- 
tempting to qualify or mod- 
ify, by interpretation, the 
foregoing requirements of the 
N.I.R.A. employers in this in- 
dustry may exercise their 
right to select, retain or ad- 
vance employees on the basis 
of individual merit, without 
regard to their membership 
or non-membership in any or- 
ganization.” 

In the code, the clause immedi- 
ately follows a repetition of Sec. 
7 of the Recovery Act granting 
employees the right of collective 
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bargaining through representa- 
tives of their own choosing. 

Members of the code committee 
of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce wrestled day and 
night in Washington practically 
all of last week with the issue. 
Frequently they were in confer- 
ence with General Johnson, Gen- 
eral Counsel Donald Richberg 
and Deputy Administrator R. W. 
Lea of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. 

Organized labor insisted that 
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N.A.C.C. 


the code be “purged” of all lan- 
guage that as much as hinted at 
an open-shop declaration. Presi- 
dent William Green of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and 
chairman of the Labor Advisory 
Board of the N.R.A., had protested 
that the law did not raise the open- 
shop issue, but that the act itself 
was clear and required no inter- 
pretation or addition. 

Yet the code committee of the 
N.A.C.C., even in the face of Gen- 
eral Johnson’s radio address on 
the night of Aug. 23, sounding 
the death knell to the terms “open 
shop” and “closed shop” for use 
in the code, proceeded to analyze 
the Supreme Court decision on 
which the General based his views. 
The upshot was the modified open 
declaration in the automobile 
code and its acceptance by the 
President. 

Neither the President nor Gen- 





Henry Ford and the Automobile Code 


We Henry Ford will do with respect to the Automobile Code 
still remains, at this moment, a matter of speculation not onl 
throughout the.remainder of the industry, but in Washington as well 
When asked this week whether the Government would bring pres- 
sure to bear upon Ford, General Johnson, the NRA Administrator, 
said that he thought the American people would apply such pressure 
"if he doesn't get the blue eagle on his car." 

The administrator also said that Ford will not be entitled to the 
blue eagle even if he submits a code of his own, which “outdoes" 
the NACC Code as to hours and wages, but that he must come 
under the code which has been i age As the code becomes 


effective Sept. 5, a decision as to fu 


er action with regard to Ford 


would seem to be necessary before that date, provided Ford does 


not “come in" of his own volition. 
that inasmuch as the NACC represents a majority of 


General Johnson pointed out 
the industry, 


it would — that even if Ford does not pee come under 
ly. 


the code, 


e will be made a member of it automatica 


"This is a great national compact among employers,” said Gen- 


eral Johnson, “and it is expected all will join it." He was emphatic 
in saying that he would not make a separate agreement with Ford 


= that there was no question about what he has to do under the 
aw. 
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The following provisions are established 
as a code of fair competition for the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturing Industry. 


1. DEFINITIONS 


The term “motor vehicles’’ as used 
herein means automobiles, including pas- 
senger cars, trucks, truck tractors, buses, 
taxicabs, hearses, ambulances and other 
commercial vehicles, for use on the high- 
way, excluding motorcycles, fire appara- 
tus, and tractors other than truck trac- 
tors. 

The term ‘“Industry’”’ as used herein 
includes the manufacturing and assem- 
bling within the United States of motor 
vehicles and bodies therefor, and of com- 
ponent and repair parts and accessories 
by manufacturers or assemblers of motor 
vehicles. 

The term ‘‘employers’’ as used herein 
means all persons employed in the conduct 
of such operations. 

The term ‘‘emeployers’’ as used herein 
means all individuals, partnerships as- 
sociations, trusts, and corporations in 
the Industry by whom such employees are 
employed. 

The term ‘‘Chamber’ as used herein 
means National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, a trade association having its 
office at Nog, 366 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. ° 

The term ‘“‘effective date’ as used here- 
in means the tenth day after this Code 
shall have been approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The term “expiration date’ as used 
herein means December 31, 1933, or the 
earliest date prior thereto on which the 
President shall by proclamation or the 
Congress shall by Joint Resolution de- 
clare that the emergency recognized by 
Section 1 of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act has ended. ‘ 

The term ‘‘city’ as used herein in- 
cludes the immediate trade area of such 
city (which in the case of Detroit shall 
be deemed to include Pontiac and Flint). 


ll. WAGES 


On anda after the effective date, and to 
and until the expiration date: 

The minimum wages of factory em- 
ployees covered hereby shall be at the 
following hourly rates regardless. of 
whether the-employee is compensated on 
the basis of time rate or piece rate or 
otherwise: in cities having 500,000 popu- 
lation or over, 43c.; in cities having 250,- 
000 and less than 500,000 population, 
41%c.; in cities or towns having less than 
250,900 population, 40c. 

Provided, however, that apprentices and 
learners and females not doing the same 
work as adult males shall be paid not 
less than 87% per cent of said minimums, 
but the number of such apprentices and 
learners and females not doing’ the same 
work as adult males, employed by any 
employer shall not exceed 5 per cent of 
the total number of factory employees of 
such employer including subsidiary and 
affiliated companies. 

Equitable adjustment in all pay sched- 


ules of factory employees above the mini- . 


mums, shall be made on or before Sept. 
15, 1933, by any employers who have not 
heretofore made such adjustments and 
the first monthly reports of wages re- 
quired to be filed under this Code shall 
contain all wage increases made since 
May 1, 1933. 

The minimum wages of office and 
salaried employees covered hereby shall 
not be less than the following weekly 
rates: in cities having 500,000 population 
or over, at the rate of $15.00 per week; in 
cities having 250,000 and less than 500,- 
000 population, at the rate of $14.50 per 
week; in cities or towns having less than 
250,000 population, at the rate of $14.00 
per week. 


Ill, HOURS 


There are substantia! fluctuations in the 
rate of factory production throughout 
each year, due mainly to the concentra- 
tion of a'‘large part of the annual de- 
mand for cars within a few months, and 
also to the slowing down of employ- 
ment in connection with changes in 
models and other causes beyond the In- 
dustry’s control. 

To lessen the effect on employment of 
these conditions, it has been the policy 
of the Industry to adjust working hours, 
in order to retain the greatest number 
of employees and so far as practicable 
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adjust the manufacturing schedules of 
component parts to allow a more uniform 
schedule of hours. The Industry will 
continue this policy. 

The progressive falling-off of retail 
sales during the years of depression, re- 
sulting in the necessity of repeated 
adjustments downward in _ production 
schedules, had its important in.uuence in 
causing an abnormal fluctuation in em- 
ployment schedules. 

Before the presentation of this Code, 
the Industry had gone far in spreading 
available work to relieve unemployment 
and under this Code it proposes to spread 
the work as far as practicable in its 
judgment, consistent with the policy of 
giving each employee a reasonable amount 
of work in each year. Lh = 

For this purpose it is made a provision 
of this Code that employers shall so 
operate their plants that the average em- 
ployment of all factory employees (with 
the exceptions stated below) shall not 
exceed thirty-five hours per week for 
the period from the effective date to the 
expiration date, and the hours of each 
individual employee shall so far as prac- 
ticable conform with this average and 
shall in no case exceed the same by more 
than three per cent. 

In order to give to employees such aver- 
age of thirty-five hours per week, it will 
be necessary at times to operate for sub- 
stantially longer hours, but no employee 
shall be employed for more than six days 
or 48 hours in any one week, and all 
such peaks shall be absorbed in such 
average. 

In order that production and employ- 
ment for the main body of employees may 
be maintained with as few interruptions 
as possible, it is necessary, and it is a 
part of this Code, that the supervisory 
staff and employees engaged in the prepa- 
ration, care and maintenance of plant 
machinery and facilities of and for pro- 
duction, shall be exempt from the weekly 
limitations above provided, but the hours 
of employment of any such exempted 
employee engaged in the preparation, care 
and maintenance of factories and ma- 
chinery of and for production shall not 
exceed 42 hours per week averaged on 
an annual basis. 

Office and other salaried employees, 
covered hereby, receiving less than $35.00 
per week shall not work more than 48 
hours in any one week and not more than 
an average of 40 hours per week for the 
period from the effective date to the ex- 
piration date. Employees receiving more 
than $35.00 per week and executives and 
managerial and supervisory staffs are not 
subject to any hourly limitations. 

The Industry recognizes the serious 
problem of major fluctuations in produc- 
tion due to concentrated seasonal cus- 
tomer. demand and changes in the rate of 
production caused by changes in models, 
which changes are necessary. The 
Chamber pledges itself to make a further 
study of this problem in an effort to de- 
velop any further practical measures 
which can be taken to provide more stable 
and continuous employment and to re- 
duce to a minimum the portion of em- 
ployees temporarily employed and to sub- 
mit a report thereon to the Administrator 
by December.1, 1933. 


IV. CHILD LABOR 


Employers in the Industry shall not 
employ any person under the age of 16 
years. The Chamber states that child 
labor has at no time ever been a factor 
in the Automobile Industry. 


V. REPORTS AND STATISTICS 

Each employer engaged in the Industry 
will furnish to the Chamber as herein- 
below provided, approximately every four 
weeks, duly certified reports in such form 
as may hereafter be provided showing 
actual hours worked by the various _ oc- 
cupational groups of employees and 
wages paid. 


Vi. ADMINISTRATION 


For the purpose of supplying the Presi- 
dent and the Administrator with requisite 
data as to the .observance and effective- 
ness of this Code and the administration 
thereof, the Chamber is hereby desig- 
nated: 

(a) To collect from the members of 
the Industry all data and statistics called 
for by this Code, or required by the 






President, or reasonably pertinent to the 
effectuation of Title I of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act, and compile the 
Same, and disseminate among the mem- 
bers of the Industry summaries thereof, 
all in such form and manner as the 
Chamber shall reasonably prescribe sub- 
ject to approval by the Administrator. 

(b) To represent the Industry in con- 
ference with the Administrator with re- 
spect to the application of this Code and 
of said Act and any regulations issued 
thereunder; provided, however, that as re- 
gards all matters mentioned in this para- 
graph (b), the Chamber shall have no 
power to bind the Industry or any sub- 
division thereof. The President or the 
Administrator may designate a _ repre- 
Sentative to participate in such con- 
ferences, who shall have access to all 
data and statistics collected by the 
Chamber as above provided. The Chamber 
or its authorized committee or agent 
shall hold itself in readiness to assist and 
keep the Administrator fully advised, and 
to meet with the Administrator’s repre- 
sentative from time to time as requested 
to consider and study any suggestions or 
proposals presented upon behalf of the 
Administrator or any member of the In- 
dustry regarding the operation, observance 
or administration of this Code. 

(c) The duties of the Chamber above 
referred ‘to shall be exercised by the 
Chamber by its Board of Directors, which 
may delegate any of said duties to such 
agents and committees as it may appoint 
whose personnel, duties and powers may 
be changed. 


Vil. 


Employers in this Industry shall comply 
with the following requirements of Sec- 
tion 7 (a). of Title I of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act. 

(1.) Employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively 
through representatives of their own 
choosing, and shall be free from the 
interference, restraint, or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in 
the designation of such representatives 
or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of 
collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; (2) no employee and 
no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a condition of employment to 
join any company union or to refrain 
from joining, organizing, or assisting a 
labor organization of his own choosing; 
and (3) employers shall comply with 
the maximum hours of labor, minimum 
rates of pay, and other conditions of 
employment, approved or prescribed by 
the President. 

Without in any way attempting to 
qualify or modify, by interpretation, the 
foregoing requirements of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act, employers in 
this Industry may exercise their right to 
select, retain or advance employees on the 
basis of individual merit, without regard 
to their membership or non-membership 
in any organization. 


Vill. 


As required by Section 10 (b) of Title I 
of the’ National Industrial Recovery Act, 
the following provision is contained in 
this Code: The President may from time 
to time cancel or modify any order, ap- 
proval, license, rule or regulation issued 
under said Title. 


1X. 


By presenting this Code, the Chamber 
and others assenting hereto do not thereby 
consent to any modification thereof and 
they reserve the right: to object indi- 
vidually or jointly to any such modifica- 
tions. 

x 


Such provisions of this Code as are not 
required to be included therein by the 
National Industrial Recovery Act may, 
upon the application of the Industry or 
a subdivision thereof and with the ap- 
proval of the President, be modified or 
eliminated. It is contemplated that from 
time to time supplementary provisions to 
this Code or additional Codes may be 
submitted in behalf of the Industry or 
various subdivisions thereof for the ap- 
proval of the President. 
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eral Johnson commented on the 
“open-shop” clause, but the ab- 
sence of official comment did not 
lessen the _ significance of the 
clause. The Labor Advisory 
Board had made a report to Gen- 
eral Johnson, declaring that the 
clause and the remainder of the 
code were accepted only upon the 
understanding that the labor pro- 
visions of the law were not quali- 
fied and that efforts to insert a 
similar clause in future codes 
would be fought. 

Mr. Green said the Labor 
Board’s reservation rendered the 
automobile code formula “harm- 
less,” which seems a_ rather 
strange comment in view of his 
previous attitude and the insist- 
ence of the Labor Advisory Board 
that it would oppose incorpora- 
tion of a similar clause in future 
codes. 

Translated freely, the clause 
keeps the automobile industry 
open to both non-union and union 
labor. It permits labor to bargain 
collectively or individually with 
its employers. It ties in with the 
statement of General Johnson in 


his radio address that employees 
can choose anyone they desire to 
represent them or they can choose 
to represent themselves. Employ- 
ers, he added, likewise can do col- 
lective bargaining with organized 
employees, or make _ individual 
agreements with those who choose 
to act individually. 

It remains to be seen how or- 
ganized labor may endeavor to 
strike back, if it does make such 
a move, at the successful efforts 
of the automobile industry to 
maintain the open-shop principle. 
So far intensive attempts to un- 
ionize the automobile industry 
have made little progress. 

The Labor Board’s acceptance 
of the code is understood to have 
been given with great reluctance. 
One of the chief reasons why it 
did so is because of the steadfast 
determination of the automobile 
industry to retain the open-shop 
declaration or leave to the govern- 
ment the job of writing the code. 
And it may be added that the gov- 
ernment does not want to write 
codes. It probably regrets more 
than the public realizes that it was 
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forced to prepare the oil code. 

It is reported that the automo- 
bile industry was in a better po- 
sition than other industries in en- 
forcing the open-shop declaration 
in the code. Perhaps the out- 
standing reason is that the auto- 
mobile industry has an unusually 
clean labor record, dealing fairly 
alike with both non-union and un- 
ion labor, and paying wages and 
observing hours of work that are 
much better for labor than many 
large industries offer. 

It is also understood that N.R.A. 
officials have recognized the fact 
that many labor organizations 
have been propagandizing em- 
ployees that they could not get 
work unless they held union cards. 
These officials are said to have 
felt that the labor clause inserted 
in the automobile code would off- 
set that sort of propaganda. 

The industry is expected to post 
the clause throughout its plants, 
thus assuring employees that they 
can get and hold their jobs re- 
gardless of their membership or 
non-membership in any organiza- 
tion. 





What the Code Means to Industry and Labor 





LVAN MACAULEY, president of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


PRICE ADVANCES INEVITABLE 








and of the Packard Motor Co., in discuss- 
ing the labor and other provisions of the 
code, said: 

"From the outset of our discussions with the Ad- 
ministration, we have made it clear that we had no 
desire to qualify or modify the labor provisions of 
the National Recovery Act. All that we have 
sought has been a clear expression of our right to 
maintain operations for the best interests of our 
workers and our companies. We felt this was nec- 
essary because of the misunderstandings and mis- 
representations which have arisen since the Act 
was passed. The clause finally contained in our 
code, as worked out in collaboration with General 
Johnson, Mr. Richberg and Colonel Lea, clearly 
states our position and consequently, our members 
were ready to vote for it. 

"Looking at the code as a whole, leaders in the 
automobile industry feel that it is a distinct contri- 
bution to the great objective sought by the Ad- 
ministration—that of gettiing men back to work. 
During the past three years, much has been done 
to share the work. More recently, the industry has 
stepped up the wages of its workers without waiting 
for the automobile code and even before this was 
under serious consideration, we were shaping our 
hours of labor in order that we might cooperate as 
fully as possible with the Administration. 





"While all of these efforts necessarily mean in- 
creases in cost, we shall continue to do all that we 
can to keep our prices down to the consumer. 
Price advances are inevitable, of course, but it is 
our hope that the increased employment coming 
from the Recovery Act will result in increased pur- 
chasing power which will enable us to expand pro- 
duction. As this is accomplished, many more thou- 
sands will be given work. 

"The new limitations on hours call for serious re- 
adjustments in our schedules which, even now, we 
are not sure we can maintain in the light of the 
highly seasonal character of our business, but we 
intend to bend every effort toward that end. 


NO ANTI-TRUST PROVISIONS 


"It is perhaps worthy of note, that our code con- 
tains no request for price-fixing or relaxation of any 
of the provisions of the anti-trust laws. 

"Later as we study our own trade practices, if 
we find conditions existing which could be elimi- 
nated in the interest of keeping prices down to 
our customers, then we shall ask the Government 
to consider them. 

"Meanwhile, our sole purpose has been to co- 
operate fully with the Administration." 
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Fig. |—Cross-section of preferred form of 
driving beam for the open road, where aim- 
ing restrictions limit the amount of light above 


horizontal. 





ITH the smoothing out of 
car exteriors in recent 
years, the headlamps have 


become more and more prominent. 
Today they offer the chief impedi- 
ment to further efforts toward 
cleaning up the front of the car in 
the interest of better styling and 
improved efficiency. An engineer 
for one car manufacturer states 
that the wind resistance of the head- 
lamps on his car at 50 miles per 
hour amounts to five hp.! Since 
headlamps of small size are also 
more adapable and more flexible in 
their application, a consideration of 
the limiting factors in the design of 
automobile headlamps is of interest. 

Any consideration of motor ve- 
hicle headlamp design must proceed 
from the type of beam that is to be 
provided, and especially the candle- 
power gradient that is required at 
the top of the beam. At present,. the 
aiming restrictions in many of the 
states require a sharp cut-off of the 
beam at or below horizontal, as in 
Fig 1. This necessitates a sharp 
gradient at the top of the beam, 
and for satisfactory uniformity of 
road illumination, a high-intensity 
portion at the top that is not over 
2 degrees in vertical depth. 

In Fig. 1, A is the high-intensity 
portion of the beam, nearest the top, 
intended to provide light farthest 
down the road. Also spread to the 
* A Paper presented before the Twenty- 
seventh Annual Convention of the [Il- 
luminating Engineering Society, Lake De- 
lavan, Wisconsin, Aug. 28-31, 1933. Nela 


Park Engineering Department, General 
Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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side near the top, A’-A’, is light of 
less concentration to provide illum- 
ination for revealing high-speed 
curves. Portions B and C are of 
lower intensity and of wide spread, 
to light the road closer to the car 
and out to the sides, ditches, etc. 

For the lower beam of two-beam 
equipments, the upper part, includ- 
ing the high-intensity portion, is 
depressed so that the upper cut-off 
is lowered about 2 degrees, giving 
the result outlined in Fig. 2. 

A much more desirable meeting 
beam has been provided by main- 
taining the light on the right-hand 
side of the road at or even slightly 
above horizontal to provide light 
down the driver’s side of the road. 






~ Smaller Headlamps foft 


The left side is depressed as before 
(Fig. 3). One simple means of 
producing such an asymmetric 
meeting beam is to provide an asym- 
metric distribution from each head- 
lamp, one lighting the right side of 
the road and the other the left. 
Combined, these form a driving 
beam such as Fig 1. If the beam 
from the headlamp lighting the left 
side of the road is depressed, the 
meeting beam of Fig 3 is produced. 
If both headlamp beams are de- 
pressed, a lower beam such as Fig. 
2 is produced. 

In practice the bands of light 
shown diagrammatically in the 
charts are overlapped and blended 
to give a smooth distribution with 
freedom from streaks and shadows. 

The headlamp should intercept 
the major part of the light from 
the source, 65 per cent or more, and 
redirect it ahead in a beam of suit- 
able pattern. The alternative is 
sources of higher candlepower than 
heretofore used and a consequent 
increase in the size of the electrical 
system. 

The headlamp should be fixed- 
focus; that is, the socket should be 
permanently fixed to the reflector, 
so that no adjustment is required 
or possible except that of aiming or 
pointing of the beams. 

In a multi-filament unit the angle 





Four-Eyed Cars 


On the more nearly streamlined cars which seem cer- 
tain to come, four 5-in. diameter headlamps may take 
the place of the two 8-10-in. units employed now. Pres- 
ent tendencies in body design are toward cleaning up the 
exteriors of bodies and reducing their wind resistance, 
and smaller headlamps are a more than probable con- 


comitant of these trends. 


Smaller headlights, however, bring with them new de- 
sign problems which make it difficult to get with multi- 
filament bulbs the beams patterns needed for different 
driving conditions. The pattern requirements, however, 


can be fulfilled readily with four units. 


Moreover, the 


use of a multiplicity of small units open up new and inter- 
esting [pre roms to the body designer in the installation 


of roa 


lighting equipment. 
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PART | 


Part 2 will appear 


treamlined Cars — 





A study of the technical problems in- 
volved in the development of headlamps 
to fit the present trend toward cleaner 
body exteriors and less wind resistance 


By W. C. Brown and V. J. Roper* 





| sembly in the completed headlight. 

The longer focal length is not in 
itself adequate to permit fixed-focus 
operation with the combined varia- 
tions encountered in manufacture 
of lamps of the conventional type 
(a tolerance of +0.030 in. in axial 
alignment and light center length) 
and those in locating the lamp with 
reference to the reflector (a toler- 
&§ . ance of +0.030 in. in placing the 









































Fig. 2—Cross-section of lower beam for city socket, etc.) —a total possible varia- 
&§ driving, in which the high-intensity portion has been tion of +0.060 in. But given re- 
;' depressed approximately 2 degrees. flectors of the longer focal length, 


it is possible to provide fixed-focus 
equipment if certain principles first 





. enunciated by Falge and Johnson 
| ‘ are followed. 
of tilt between the tops of the driv- cause of variations in manufacture A convenient method of analyzing 
; ing and lower beams should be of the several parts and their as- a headlighting device is to consider 
maintained throughout the range 
. of the variations encountered in the 





manufacture and assembly of the 
various parts. 
With present equipments, units 
are usually of 8-in. to 10-in. di- | : 
PRR PRA 
ameter or larger. The reflectors are AER C4: GG 
= 


of paraboloidal or modified contour, CWEEK —————————— 
of relatively long focal length WV Ser Py 
(19/16 to 134 in.) intercepting of SS 
the order of 60 to 70 per cent of the C = 
light from the lamp. They are large 2 celia ama aE Rial J 
because with the long focal length enineehe ar sei acme 
a considerable diameter is required 
to provide adequate utilization. The 
long focal length is necessarily used, 


















































first, to maintain the beam pattern Fig. 3—Cross-section of an asymmetric beam for 
without too great distortion, and meeting other cars on the highway. The left side 
second, to help maintain the desired is depressed, but full illumination is maintained on 
angle of tilt between beams, as the the right-hand side of the road. 
lamp filament is displaced from its 

. proper position in the reflector be- 
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Fig. 4—Reflector covered with opaque shield, 
with a small hole in it, gives an image of the 
filament on a screen placed across the beam. 





a cross-section of the beam (as it 
appears when directed on a screen 
at right angles to the axis) as made 
up of a great number of images of 
the source. These images may be 
produced by holes in an opaque 
screen covering the mouth of the re- 
flector, each hole in effect exposing 
a portion of the reflector directly 
back of it (Fig. 4). The designer, 
by appropriate modification of the 
reflector contour or by suitable 
spreading flutes or bending prisms 
in the lens or cover glass, can re- 
direct these source images to any 
part of the beam pattern and spread 
or deflect them as desired. He can- 
not, however, reduce the size of the 
images, and hence the minimum di- 
mensions of a particular part of the 
beam are automatically limited by 
the angle which the source inter- 
cepts at the part of the reflector 
utilized, or to the minimum size of 
images that are available to produce 
that part of the beam. 

As the light source is displaced 
from the focal point along the axis 
of the reflector, images from vari- 
ous points on the reflector move in 
different directions and at various 
rates. Fig. 5 represents the re- 
flector opening as seen from the 
front. From zones A, images shut- 
tle sidewise but do not rise or fall 
materially. From point b, in zone B 
the images fall or rise as the light 
source is displaced ahead of or be- 
hind the focal point; from b. the 
action is reversed. Similarly with 
the images from zones C, except 
that these move at a progressively 
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faster rate out to the focal plane, 
and then more slowly. Therefore, 
if the images from zones A (which 
do not rise or fall materially as the 
source is moved ahead or back) are 
used to form the top (high-inten- 
sity) portion of the beam, it is 
possible to accomplish fixed-focus 
design with reflectors of shorter 
focal length than could otherwise be 
used. Rays from zones B and C are 
deflected downward by the lens or 
by a modification of reflector con- 
tour sufficiently to keep them below 
the top of the beam from zones A 





for all normal inaccuracies of fila- 
ment positioning. 

In the multi-filament system, two 
or more sources are included in 
each lamp to produce more than one 
type of beam with the same optical 
elements. One of the beams is for 
driving on the open road and re- 
quires a concentration of light 
through a narrow vertical angle, 
which can only be obtained with the 
small images above mentioned. This 
is most efficiently accomplished if 
the light source used for the driving 
beam is substantially at the focal 
point. For the lower beam, the light 
must be spread over a somewhat 
greater vertical angle, and this can 
be accomplished with the light 
source displaced from the focal 
point. . 

The special problem, then, is to 
produce a tilt when a shift is made 
to a source displaced from the focus 
ahead, back, or upwards. If placed 
ahead or back, a tilt can be pro- 
duced only by a shield below or over 
the source. This is wasteful because 
the light so intercepted is not re- 
directed where it is effective. The 
efficient way of producing the tilt 
is by placing the second source 
above the focus. 

Images from various points on 
the reflector behave differently as 
the source is moved upward from 
the focal point. From zones A and 
B (Fig. 5) the images move down- 
ward. In zones C from points be- 
hind the focal plane (such as c, and 
ec.) the images also move downward, 
but only slightly. From points in 
the focal plane, such as c; and ¢,, 
the images do not move. From 











Fig. 5—Reflector zones significant in 
headlamp design. 
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Fig. 6—Outlines of paraboloidal reflectors 
of different diameters which intercept ap- 
proximately the same percentage of light 
from the filament (60 to 70 per cent). 





points ahead of the focal plane, such 
as c; and c,, the images move upward 
slightly. Therefore to produce a 
tilt of the top of the beam when the 
light source is moved from a posi- 
tion at focus to one above, one 
forms the top of the beam with 
images such as those from zones A, 
and deflects the rays from the upper 
and lower portions of zones C down- 
ward sufficiently to keep them at all 
times below the level of the top of 
the depressed beam from zones A. 

Thus one arrives at a practicable 
two-filament depressible-beam head- 
lamp, as enunciated by Falge and 
Brown. 

An asymmetric beam for meeting 
(Fig. 3) can be produced by using 
a lens or reflector contour modifi- 
cation which directs the major por- 
tion of the light to one side of the 
road. This system is now in vogue 
on a number of cars. Or the sources 
may be so arranged that the high- 
intensity part of the beam is shifted 
to the right as well as (or instead 
of) downward. This is accomplished 
when the second source is mounted 
to the left-of the source used for 
the driving beam, as well as above 
it, and if the high-intensity part of 
the beam is formed with rays from 
zones of the reflector that are re- 
latively sensitive to lateral as well 
as vertical displacement. One can, 
for example, do this with the stand- 
ard two-filament bulb by rotating 
the bulb from its usual position of 
mounting. However, this has the 
limitation that there is then no 
beam depressed on both sides avail- 
able for city use. 

A third source may be added in 
ne lamp to provide for the city 
lower beam. Additional sources 
may also be utilized to supplement 
the driving beam, for example, by 
roviding additional light at or 
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above horizontal, or to increase the 
light on the right side of the road 
in the asymmetric meeting beam. 
A multiplicity of sources in one 
optical system designed to produce 
several forms of beams necessarily 
limits the designer in achieving the 
ideal pattern in any one of them. 
The larger the equipment, the more 
nearly he is able to approach the 
desired results. 

From the foregoing it will be 
noted that certain zones of the re- 
flector are perforce used to furnish 
the light within a given part of the 
beam pattern. Such zones must be 
of sufficient area to project the 
desired total candlepower in the 
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given direction. The solid angle 
which the zones subtend about the 
source must be large enough to re- 
flect the total flux of light needed 
for all of that part of the beam. 
To maintain the amount of light in- 
tercepted as diameter is reduced, 
focal length must be reduced pro- 
portionately, as in Fig 6. 

As focal length is reduced, the 
accuracy of placing the source must 
be increased if fixed-focus opera- 
tion is to be maintained, because the 
images for a given source size move 
farther from their in-focus position 
for a given displacement of the 
source. Physical tolerances in the 
manufacture of lamps, sockets, and 
reflectors, and in their assembly 
therefore constitute one limit to 
size reduction. F 

Moreover, as the focal length is 
decreased, the filament images from 
a given section of the reflector be- 
come larger. Therefore, less re- 
flector area is available to produce 
images of a size small enough for 
the high-intensity portion of the 
beam. The area of the light source 
itself is not subject to much change 
because of the necessity of generat- 
ing as much flux in the smaller as 
in the larger unit. However, the 
form of source may be controlled to 
present that area with optimum 
relative dimensions; that is, with 
minimum projection in the critical 
direction. 

For two-filament operation, the 
high-intensity portion of the beam 
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Fig. 7—Reflector zones available for producing the 


high-intensi 
tem with "V" 


portion of the beam of a two-fllament sys- 
-shaped filaments of standard size. 


The white portions represent the areas which meet the limita- 
tions of, first, a maximum vertical divergence of the rays of 2 
degrees, and second, a sufficient downward shift of the rays, 
when switching to the above-focus filament, to insure the de- 
sired tilt of beam. The shaded areas meet the first limitation, 


but not the second. 
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must be formed, as developed above, 
from the side sections of the re- 
flector (zones A of Fig. 5). For 
most efficient utilization, a source 
form is needed which produces im- 
ages relatively small vertically. A 
“V” form of filament gives the 
greatest flux of light from these 
side sections of the reflector within 
the 2-degree vertical limit of spread. 

The part of the reflector which 
will produce images having a verti- 
cal depth of not over 2 degrees be- 
comes progressively @maller with 
reflector diameter, as illustrated in 
Fig. 7. If, for example, one as- 
sumes that the high-intensity zone 
should be 2 degrees high by 6 de- 
grees wide, with a maximum in- 
tensity of 20,000 candlepower re- 
quired from a 32-cp source, he finds 





This article on headlamp de- 
sign will be continued in an 
early issue. 





that the reflector of minimum di- 
ameter to produce this result is ap- 
proximately 6% in. with a focal 
length of approximately 11% in., in- 
tercepting the desired minimum of 
65 per cent of the flux. 

Fixed-focus operation may be 
realized with a unit of this design 
if the total tolerance in source posi- 
tioning with reference to the re- 
flector is reduced from past practice 
of 0.060 in. to about 0.030 in. For 
a given filament spacing, the angle 


of tilt between beams increases as 
the focal length decreases, but not 
proportionately, for reflector area 
somewhat closer to the focal plane 
must be used to build the high- 
intensity portion at the top of the 
beam, and, as explained previously, 
rays from this section shift less. 
With a unit of 6%4-in. diameter and 
14%-in. focal length, the sources are 
spaced approximately 0.10 in. be- 
tween centers for a tilt of 2 degrees 
as compared with the 0.14 in. be- 
tween centers for units of 154 to 
1%-in. focal length. 

Similar principles apply in the 
determination of limiting dimen- 
sions for a system employing more 
than two filaments in a bulb to pro- 
duce further elaborations of multi- 
beam control. 
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Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

In the article on Automatic 
Transmissions in Automotive In- 
dustries of July 8, in which he dis- 
cusses the possibility of using the 
engine torque as a means of auto- 
matically changing the transmis- 
sion ratio, Mr. Heldt seems to have 
overlooked the fact that to have 
the engine move angularly as the 
torque load on it varies requires 
that the engine and transmission be 
entirely separate and cannot be 
bolted together, as is conventional 
practice. 

I can refer to no better explana- 
tion of this very issue than that con- 
tained in your own article of July 
19, 1930, under the title “Transmis- 
sions Designed to Multiply the En- 
gine Torque Must Have Some 
Point of Reaction on the Chassis 
Frame.” If the transmission is 
bolted solidly to the engine block 
the engine mountings must carry 
this reaction, and it is the trans- 
mission-output torque, not the en- 
gine torque, which will directly af- 
fect the angular displacement of 
the engine block. 

FRASER A. HuRD. 

Mr. Hurd is correct, and if en- 
gine torque were to be used to con- 
trol changes of gear the transmis- 
sion would have to be mounted 
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separately, which would seem to be 
“another objection to this method of 
control.—P.M.H. 


Color of Car Roofs 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


The subject of the color of the 
roofs of passenger cars has long 
preyed on my mind, and recently, 
when I painted my Ford 1930 se- 
dan, I tried an experiment on this. 

These roofs are all black, some- 
times dull and sometimes with a 
glossy finish. From a_ physical 
point of view, and also a practical 
one, this is the very worst color to 
have a car roof. This is especially 
true now that the roofs are so low 
and close to the head. 

I painted the roof of my car with 
a white enamel, the object being to 
reflect as much as possible of the 
radiant heat from the sun and to 
decrease the absorption as much as 
possible, without getting into trou- 
ble with reflection in night driving. 

This is predicated on the laws of 
black-body radiation or absorption, 
the action being reversible. This 
law states that the radiation or ab- 
sorption is directly proportional to 


the fourth power of the absolute 


temperature of a black body as re- 
gards the total energy absorbed 


(or radiated). A glance at Table 6 
on page 603 of Kent’s Handbook 
(tenth Ed.) will show that black 
is the worst color in respect to ab- 
sorbing radiant heat. Theoreti- 
cally a polished chromium plate or 
stainless steel roof would give the 
best results, but this might cause 
trouble in night driving due to re- 
flection of on-coming headlights, 
especially if the car were coming 
down hill. It was thought that a 
glossy white would be the best 


’ compromise. 


It has worked out well, and I 
find that in the very hottest sun 
the inside of the roof is not per- 
ceptibly warm to the touch, where- 
as a black roof will so warm up the 
inner surface that it may not be 
touched with comfort with the bare 
hand. It makes for more driving 
comfort and should be very advan- 
tageous in desert and hot countries. 

Another practical consideration 
is the fact that most roofs are of 
rubberized material. This intense 
cooking that the black color in- 
duces greatly hastens the deterio- 
ration of the roof. 

It makes a rather good looking 
job, too; the roof is not as much 
exposed to dirt as the wheels, etc., 
and it stays white. 

ASHLEY C. HEWITT. 
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Unemployment Reserve Laws— 


A Coming Development 


In Social Legislation 


NEMPLOYMENT _ reserves 

as a means of alleviating 

some of the distress due to 
seasonal unemployment and at 
least as a palliative in depression 
times, are the topic of the hour 
in l-gislative circles. 

They have been the subject of 
much study in this country, recent 
reports of legislative committees, 
employer and labor organizations, 
as well as those of various public 
bodies having become a matter of 
public record. One of the most 
exhaustive as well as authorita- 
tive of these reports comes from 
the councils of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. Every 
important employer of labor 
should familiarize himself with its 
contents. 

Anticipating a veritable flood of 
social legislation arising from the 
experience of the depression of 
1929, the board urges employers 
of labor to give the matter imme- 
diate attention. In fact, the 
board goes on record as recom- 
mending the adoption of voluntary 
unemployment reserve codes 
which not only would anticipate 
legislation but would serve as 


“ul 


to help labor through 
periods of seasonal or 


temporary joblessness 


By Joseph Geschelin 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 


models for legislative plans to be. 

Perhaps the most salutary ef- 
fect of such action on the part of 
employers is this: If compulsory 
legislation such as the Wisconsin 
law is effected, those employers 
having voluntary plans meeting 
the minimum requirements of the 
law have at least reasonable as- 
surance that they will be ex- 
empted from its arbitrary provis- 
ions, at least at the start. 

The report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia Cham- 
ber of Commerce by its Perma- 
nent Committee on Unemployment, 
in which the Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce concurs, 


goes even beyond this preliminary 
recommendation in saying: “It is 
therefore the unanimous and de- 
liberate judgment of your commit- 
tee that state-compelled reserves 
for unemployment will be neces- 
sary in order to meet the situa- 
tion adequately and are ultimately 
inevitable.” 

We may logically infer that 
this recommendation arises from 
the necessity of protecting the 
progressive, socially minded em- 
ployer against the competition of 
those unburdened by the added 
cost of an unemployment reserve. 

In discussing unemployment re- 
serves it is necessary to make a 
precise distinction between re- 
serves and unemployment insur- 
ance. The fact of the matter is 
that while the latter form of pro- 
tection has been the aim of much 
social legislative effort up to the 
present time, it is wholly imprac- 
tical as was pointed out in a re- 
cent article in Automotive Indus- 
tries. 

As shown in the report of the 
board, unemployment insurance 
presumes a scientific system of 
risk measurement and rate com- 


T seems impossible to hope that any action which may be taken by industry for the estab- 


lishment of private com ~ plans will avert legislative action in some form. The question, 
d 


therefore, arises: Why shou 


—why not let the movement for legislation take its course? 


There are several cogent reasons why industry should act in this matter. First, it is recog- 


industry take any action in regard to unemployment reserves 


nized that industry has a responsibility in relation to unemployment, which involves an obligation 
to assist its stable and permanent workers to protect themselves against the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of employment in normal times. This responsibility should be met; industry should do its 
fair share toward the solution of the unemployment problem. Second, action by industry for 
the establishment of private unemployment reserve plans would help to reduce the dimensions 
of the problem of unemployment in general. It would at least effect a partial solution of the 
problem by providing for considerable groups of the stable and permanent workers. This would 


simplify and lighten the task of providing relief for the unemployed through public or private 
relief agencies." 
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Tabular Analysis of Private Unemployment Benefit and Employment 






























































































































































































Total 
Em- Compul- ; ao 3 : 
Name of Com Date of lo Number Ss — 8 Amount and Duration Waiting | Method of Financing—Con- 
— Adoption Biel of Covered saa inetians Cate of Benefit Payments Period | tributory or Non-Contributory 
1931 
Employment Guaranty Plans 
Fond-du-Lac—5 companies, 1930 350 236 Employees with 1 year’s ser- 65% of average earnings dur- | 15 days pean ng Em | 
Fond-du-Lac, Wis. : vice, aged 21 to 60, except ing previous year for a maxi- appropriates 1% of payroll 
salesmen and those in man- mum of 100 working days to special fund. 
agerial position, for whom per year. 
steady work cannot be pro- 
vided by any plant. 
General Electric Company, 12 1931 Employees with 2 years’ ser- | Voluntary| Guarantee of 1,500 hours of No Non-contributory. 
lamp works. vice, who will contribute 1% work per year. waiting 
of earnings to savings fund. period 
Procter and Gamble Company, 1923 5,962 3,868 Hourlypaidfactoryemployees, | Partici- | Full pay for 48 weeks each 200 Non-contributory—Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio factory or 98% who participate in the profit- | pation year. Guarantee does not hours finances as part of manufac- 
employees | of those sharing plan at least 6 months | in profit- cover summer and December turing cost. 
only eligible and who earn less than $2,000 | sharing shutdowns, and holidays. 
per year and have already plan 
ool laid off 200 hours. voluntary 
¢ 
Unemployment Benefit Plans 
J. I. Case Company, Racine, 1931 4,000 4,000 All shop employees with 6 | Compul- | May not exceed 40% of aver- 90 Contributory—Employee con- 
Wis. approxi- months’ continuous service, sory age earnings, maximum of days tributes 5% of earnings 
mately who are out of work during $40.00 per half month, until matched by company contri- 
periods of businessdepression. individual reserve is ex- bution, until reserve equals 6 
hausted. months’ full pay, when em- 
a and company contri- 
uutions are to be reduced to 
%, until reserve reaches an 
amount equal to full pay for 
one year. Funds deposited 
with local trust company and 
invested in securities that are 
eligible for investment of in- 
surance company assets. 
Dennison Manufacturing Com- 1916 1,773 1,418 Employees with at least 6 50% of normal pay to laid-off No Non - contributory - reserve 
pany, Framingham, Mass. effective months’ continuous service, employees without depend- | waiting fund maintained by annual 
in for whom the lack of work is ents, but not less than $8.00 period or special appropriations by 
1920 considered to be only tem- per week nor more than the directors. 
porary and who are laid off $18.00;70% of normal pay to 
or earning less than 50% of laid-off employees with de- 
normal pay or 70%, if they pendents, with minimum of 
have dependents. $8.00, and maximum of 
$24.00; 85% of normal pay 
to employees transferred to 
avoid lay-off to work paying 
dower wages. No time limit. 
General Electric Company, 12 1930 61,372 37.083 Contributing employees with | Voluntary | 50% of normal full-time earn- {| 2 weeks | Contributory — participating 
electrical appliance plants at least one year’s continuous ings but not more than $20.00 employees contribute 1% of 
service, who are unemployed per week for 10 weeks in any normal earnings, matched by 
or earning less than 50% of 12 months. On December company contribution of 
normal wage. 1, 1930, a special emergency —_ amount for 3 years. 
measure reduced the maxi- hen payments from fund 
mum weekly payment to amount to 2% of average 
$15.00. earnings of contributing em- 
ployees, emergency contribu- 
butions of 1% of earnings re- 
quired of all employees, eligi- 
ble or not, receiving 50% of 
normal earnings. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine. 1922 480 480 All members of mutual bene- | Voluntary | $1 to $4 per day during first No Contributory — Employees 
Racine, Wis. fit association with at least 6 100 days of lay-off, depend- | waiting contribute 50 cents to $2 per 
j months’ continuous service, ing upon normal earnings, period month, and company con- 
involuntarily out of work. and 50 cents to $2 per day tributes like amount out of 
during second 100 days. treasury funds. 
Limited to 200 days per year. 
Leeds & Northrup Company, 1923 718 635 Emplo ees with at least 3 75% of normal earnings to em- No Non-contributory—Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. effective months’ service earning ployeeswithdependents,50% | waiting contributes 2% of total 
in $2,600 or less per year who to those without dependents. period weekly payroll until fund 
1924 are laid off or working short Loss through reduction in equals twice maximum week- 
hours. hours compensated at same ly payroll in preceding 12 
proportion and for like per- months. 
iods without impairing em- 
= sright to full benefit 
laid off. Duration of pay- 
aati from 3 to 26 weeks, 
dependingonlengthofservice. 
Rochester plan—19 companies, 1931 20,000 17,200 Permanent employees with one 50% of average weekly earn- | 2 weeks | Non-contributory—Company 
Rochester, N. Y. effective | approxi- | approxi- year’s continuousservice, and ings with a maximum of appropriates amount not ex- 
on mately mately earning less than $50 00 per $22.50 per week limited to 6 ceeding 2% of payroll for 5 
January week, who are out of work or weeks for one year’s service years. Inan emergency em- 
1, 1933 working less than one-half of and to 13 weeks for 5 years’ ployecswill be assessed 1% of 
normal time and who are service. earnings, company contrib- 
rezistered with public em- utes equal amount in addi- 
ployment center. tion toannuala priations. 
Deductions wil ~ continued 
until management declares 
emergency over. 
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Guaranty Plans 





Individual 
or Pooled 
Reserves 


Miscellaneous Provisions 











Extra help employed in rush periods. Plan 
continued until July 1, 1934, when another 
in conformity to official state plan will 
become e ective. 





Participation roe upon employees’ 
contributing 1% of earnings to savings 
fund, on which company guarantees to pay 
5% interest. Savings and interest belong 
to employees. 


Covers emplo in Ivorydale, St. Bernard, 
Port Ivory, eae City, St. Louis, Balti- 
more and Hamilton plants. E ective Au- 
gust 23, 1932, the company reserved the 
right to limit the hours of work to75% of 
established week, but up to October 24, 
1932 this reduction had not been made. On 
October 4, 1932, the established work-week 
was reduced from 50 to 45 hours, to aid in 
the spread-the-work movement. 














Individual 
reserves 


Permanent disability, pension, and death 

benefits also payable out of this fund. 
Employee’s contributions returnable only 
when he leaves State of Wisconsin. 








When lack of work is considered permanent, 
employee is paid dismissal wage, equiva- 
lent to at least 2 weeks’ earnings, and dis- 
missed. In June 1932 the fund was prac- 
tically exhausted, amounting to $14,682.26. 
Consequently payments were suspended 
from June to October, 1932. 





Pooled 


On November 1, 1931, all hourly employees 
reserves 


on payroll were assured earnings or bene- 
fits for next 6 months equal to half normal 
pay, maximum $390 for period. Contribu- 
tion of 2% of earnings required of all em- 
ployees earning 50% of normal earnings; 
company contributed equal amount. 





Pooled 
reserves 


Acceptance of other employment does not 
take away benefit rights. Fund adminis- 
tered by mutual benefit association. New 
plan drawn up to conform to state unem- 
ployment insurance law, but had not been 
accepted by state up to October, 1932. 


Fund administered by local trust company 
and payments are made on order from Un- 
employment Fund Committee co 
of representatives of management 
employees. In June, 1932, but $113.13 re- 
mained in the fund, virtually closing it out. 








Pooled 
reserves 


Reserve fund is administered by 4 com- 
mittee appointed by management. 
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putation. It thus proposes abso- 
lute protection and complete se- 
curity to the insured. But this 
risk is neither measurable nor cal- 
culable. Because it is uncertain 
in its occurrence and indefinite in 
its duration, unemployment as a 
whole is not generally regarded 
as an insurable risk. Certainly it 
is not comparable to “workmen’s 
compensation” against industrial 
hazards and accidents. 

Unemployment reserve plans 
make no pretense of applying in- 
surance principles to the risk of 
unemployment. They attempt 
merely to provide partial protec- 
tion against unemployment for 
the more stable and permanent 
workers. 

Properly enough there are many 
shades of opinion as to the desira- 
bility of as well as the scope of 
unemployment reserves. On the 
one hand unemployment insur- 
ance, so-called, involves the pool- 
ing of contributions of each com- 
pany in a common fund, while 
with reserves the matter of pool- 
ing is optional. This is a feature 
of the recommendations of the 
Ohio and Connecticut Commis- 
sions and the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

The board feels that unemploy- 
ment reserves need not necessar- 
ily involve pooling. Indeed it sees 
a growing preference for non- 
pooled or individual reserves. Con- 
sequently, one of its objections to 
state unemployment insurance 
rests on the fact that the latter 
involves the application of uni- 
form provisions throughout indus- 
try as a whole, although the con- 
ditions affecting the unemploy- 
ment problem in the different 
branches of industry are exceed- 
ingly varied. Also the amount of 
reserves required by a particular 
company cannot be fixed arbitrar- 
ily on the basis of general aver- 
ages. * 

It is easy to see how the re- 
serves created by a well-managed 
concern, with a reasonably well- 
regulated production schedule, 
can be dissipated by unstable com- 
panies or those with decidedly 
seasonal fluctuations in employ- 
ment. 

Neverthless, the report of the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce favors a system of state- 
wide pooled reserves—with merit 
rating which would compensate 
for variations in the risk of unem- 
ployment. Specifically, the report 
states: “The actuarial uninsura- 
bility of the total unemployment 
risk is recognized, but to secure 
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increased strength with economy 
of principal and administrative 
cost, the principle of insur- 
ance should be applied to the lim- 
ited coverage agreed upon as the 
responsibility of industry. This 
means that the reserves of all em- 
ployers except those with ap- 
proved private plans should be 
pooled in one common state fund. 
But a sufficiently widespread 
merit rating or payment, on em- 
ployer payments only, and based 
on the experience of individual 
employers in their elimination of 
non-depressional unemployment 
or otherwise, should be provided 
to induce employers to prevent all 
unemployment within their 
power.” 

Although the responsibility for 
unemployment does not rest solely 
on industry, current tendencies 
indicate that industry is likely to 
have to shoulder its share of a 
responsibility in which the parties 
are, (1) the employer, (2) the em- 
ployee, (3) society. 

The employer has a responsibil- 
ity toward his regular workers, or 
stable and permanent working 
force who demonstrate their de- 
sire and fitness to be associated 
permanently with the business. 
Moreover, the hazard of ordinary 
unemployment as contrasted with 
that due to a business depression 
is more or less within the contro] 
of the employer. 

The employee has an obligation 
to do what he can toward pro- 
viding through his own savings 
against the contingency of ordi- 
nary unemployment and to bear 
his fair-share in the financial 
support of any plan for protect- 
ing the workers against the haz- 
ard of fluctuating employment. 

Society as a whole has a definite 
responsibility in relation to un- 
employment and a corresponding 
obligation to make provision for 
relief. What might be termed-the 
residual obligation of society is 
to embrace the field of unemploy- 
ment not covered by the respec- 
tive obligations of the employer 
and the employee. It includes pro- 
vision for relief of the unem- 
ployed outside the ranks of the 
stable and permanent workers, in- 
cluding the casual, intermittent, 
and temporary workers, and also 
provision for relief of stable and 
permanent workers in a period of 
business depression. 

Accordingly it is recommended 
by the board and others that pri- 
vate plans of unemployment re- 
serves with or without contribu- 
tions by employees should be re- 
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stricted to provision for limited 
periods of unemployment in nor- 
mal times. 

Due to space limitations we 
shall confine ourselves to but a few 
major questions which arise from 
a consideration of an unemploy- 
ment reserve plan. The basic pol- 
icy of an individual company and 
its ultimate measure of success 
derend upon the answers given to 
the following questions: 

1. Should the coverage be ex- 
tended to all employees or re- 
stricted to the more stable and 
permanent working force? In 
line with the foregoing discussion, 
it seems desirable to limit bene- 
fits to the stable force. If this 
plan is adopted it is suggested 
that as a condition of eligibility 
the employee must show a period 
of satisfactory and continuous 
service of six months or more. . 

2. What should be the rate of 
benefits and duration of pay- 
ments? This can be answered best 
by a study of existing voluntary 
plans, and particularly the mini- 
mum plans advocated by organi- 
zations mentioned in this article. 

3. Should the plan be contribu- 
tory for employees or non-con- 
tributory? In general the con- 
tributory principle seems to be fa- 
vored by employers. One of the 
major problems involved in a con- 


tributory plan is that of the rights 
of the employee who is discharged 
or who voluntarily leaves the com- 
pany. Some provision must be 
made for crediting the employee 
with his equity in the fund, which 
equity must be paid back in in- 
stalments within a certain speci- 
fied time limit. Under a state-wide 
plan such credits could be auto- 
matically transferred to the em- 
ployee’s account with his new em- 
ployer. 

4. If the plan is contributory, 
should participation be compul- 
sory for employees or voluntary? 

5. If the employees contribute, 
should their contributions be 
pooled or set up on an individual 
reserve basis? In the opinion of 
the board, an individual reserve 
for each employee is to be pre- 
ferred. 

6. How should the fund be ad- 
ministered? The answer depends 
upon many considerations. A vol- 
untary plan presents one prob- 
lem; a state-wide plan has its 
problems, and adoption by a large 
group of industrial states would 
bring up still other questions. In 
general it is recommended that 
voluntary funds be trusted and in- 
vested in classes of securities less 
likely to be affected by market 
fluctuations, eg., such as_ short- 
term bonds of the United States 





Government. The Massachusetts: 
plan recommends a change in the 
law relating to the operations of 
the Federal Reserve System which 
would permit member banks to ac- 
cept reserves as savings desposits 
at low rates of interest. 

For reference purposes, Table 1, 
taken from Appendix A of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board study is given here. It 
shows some of the outstanding 
private unemployment relief plans 
adopted in recent years. 

Table 2 gives the essential fea- 
tures of the plans recommended 
by the several organizations men- 
tioned in this article. The two 
tables, in conjunction with the 
current thought on the subject as 
it is found in the literature, should 
serve as a tangible basis for the 
development of voluntary unem- 
ployment reserve plans which may 
well redound to the credit of the 
employer and also should create 
a new spirit of cooperation be- 
tween labor and industry. 

If industry will heed the mature 
advice of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, employers will 
find it to their advantage to study 
unemployment reserves without 
delay and thus be in a position to 
anticipate social legislation which 
may be quite arbitrary in its ap- 
plication. 





National Industrial 


Philadelphia Chamber 
Conference Board 


of Commerce 


Pennsylvania State 
Chamber of Commerce 


American Association 
for Labor Legislation 
(Revised Draft) 





Coverage 


Table 2 


Stable and permanent 


] Wide coverage of regu- 
working force. 


lar workers. 


Wide coverage per regu- 
lar workers earning less 
than $2,000 per year 





Unemploym e nt 


Exclusions 


Seasonal industry oper- 
ating only 17 weeks in 
year. 





Reserve Plans 
R e c ommended 
as Models by 
Various Public 
Organizations 






























Contributions 


Employer and employee 


Employer and 
employee. 


Employer only. Salaried 
employees assessed 1% 
during emergency only. 


Employer only except for 
levies on exempted em- 
ployees. 





Rate of — 
Contributions 


Employer 1% of pay- 
roll; employee 1% of 
wages. Contributions 
end when specified fund 
is acquired. 


Employer 2% of pay- 
roll; employee 1% of 
wages. 


Employer 2% of pay- 
roll. 


Employer 3% of payroll 
for 2 years. No contri- 
bution when fund 
reaches $100 per em- 
ployee. 





Waiting 
Period 


8 weeks of total unem- 
ployment. 


3 weeks’ total unem- 
neg or 6 weeks of 
ess than 60% employ- 
ment. 


3 weeks of total unem- 
ployment. 





Benefits 


50 per cent of average 
weekly wage, not to 
exceed $10 per week 


60% of normal full-time 
wages. 


Related to length of 
service, based on 60% 
of previous average 
full-time wages. 


'% of average weekly 
wage, not to exceed $15 
per week. 





Maximum 
duration of 
benefits 


10 weeks in year. 


16 weeks in year. 


Related to length of 
service. 


16 weeks in year or one 
week for each three 
weeks employed. 





Administration 


Board of trustees, funds 
ee in trust with 
local bank. 


State Commission funds 
trusteed. 


Management, Commit- 
tee, fund trusteed. 


State Commission. 





Eligibility for 
receipts 


6 months’ continuous 
and satisfactory ser- 
vice. 


6 months’ service or 
number of weekly con- 
tributions such as 26 
in preceding year. 


12 months’ continuous 
service. 


13. weeks’ continuous 
service by one or more 
employers in State. 





Nature of 
Fund 








State-wide pooled re- 
serves with merit rat- 
ing. 








Separate account for each 
employer. Pooling of 
fund optional. 
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What’s New In the 
Design of Diesel Engines 


Diesel-engine technical develop- 

ment was covered by the papers 
presented at the sixth National Oil 
and Gas Power Meeting of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, which was held at Atlan- 
tic City, N. J., Aug. 23-26. The 
opening day of the meeting wit- 
nessed one of the worst storms ever 
experienced on the Atlantic sea- 
board, but the sessions were held ac- 
cording to program, although the 
attendance was only moderate. An 
exhibit of equipment for Diesel 
power plants was combined with the 
meeting, in which manufacturers of 
light-alloy engine parts, injection 
pumps and injection valves, cen- 
trifugal fuel cleaners, etc., took 
part. Five-minute talks by exhibit- 
ors on the products shown by them 
were sandwiched in between tech- 
nical papers at the sessions. 

On the opening day, Wednesday, 
the technical session was held in the 
afternoon. Two papers were pre- 
sented at this session. Everett 
Chapman, vice-president in charge 
of engineering of Luckenwald, Inc., 
discussed the problems involved in 
the design and- production of 
welded-steel engine blocks for Die- 
sel engines and described some of 
the work along this line done by his 
firm. An abstract of this paper will 
be published in a later issue. 

Ralph Miller, chief engineer of 
the Oil Engine Department of the 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., presented a pa- 
per on “Causes and Effects of Pres- 
sure Waves in Fuel-Injection Sys- 
tems.” ‘Mr. Miller referred to the 
great increase in rotative speeds of 
Diesel engines since his firm en- 
tered the field 14 years ago. He 


Doisseenine every phase of 


Automotive Industries 


Discuss recent developments 
and offer new solutions of 
older problems at Oil and Gas 
Power Meeting of A.S.M.E. 


by P. M. Heldt 


Engineering Editor, Automotive Industries 


said that where high speeds had 
proven unsatisfactory, it usually 
had been ascribed to incomplete 
combustion. This, in turn, might 
be due to a number of causes, but 
it was early realized that to assure 
success in high-speed operation it 
would be necessary to analyze every 
phase of fuel injection, and a spe- 
cial apparatus for making records 
of pressure variations in the fuel 
system was therefore constructed, 
starting with a Hospitalier mano- 
graph. The diagrams obtained 
showed the pressure waves very 
clearly, and Mr. Miller described 
and illustrated the means resorted 
to to get rid of these waves. While 
the quantity of fuel injected into 
the cylinders by pressure waves is 
small, this fuel enters the cylinders 
late in the cycle, and the cut-off is 
slow, with the result that the pres- 
sure waves produce more smoke 
than would be expected from the 
small quantities of fuel involved. 
At the session on Thursday morn- 
ing there was presented a paper 
by Prof. H. A. Everett of Penn- 
sylvania State College on “Reduc- 
ing the Performance of a Solid In- 
jection Engine to Standard Con- 


ditions,” and a paper by Charles G. 
Curtiss on “Supercharging of Die- 
sel Engines.” We plan to print 
an abstract of Prof. Everett’s paper 
later. Mr. Curtiss gave an account 
of an experimental investigation 
of the problem of scavenging and 
supercharging two-stroke engines. 
Both uni-flow and reverse - flow 
types were experimented with, and 
as a result of the experimental 
work, a design of reverse-flow cyl-: 
inder was evolved which showed a 
scavenging efficiency on a par with 
that obtained with the uni-flow 
type. It has the advantage over 
that type that it requires no poppet 
valves. Both inlet and exhaust are 
at the bottom of the cylinder, on op- 
posite sides, and each is divided 
into numerous separate ports by 
bridges. Most of the inlet ports are 
horizontal or nearly so, but several 
of the middle ports are given a 
strong upward inclination. The 
horizontal ports are arranged tan- 
gentially, those to one side of the 
central radial port in one direction 
and those on the other side in the 
bpposite direction. Inclining the 
central ports upwardly not only re- 
duces the horizontal component of 
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the momentum of the flow through 
them, but by reducing their effec- 
tive area, it more nearly balances 
the horizontal components of the 
streams from the other ports, caus- 
ing the column to rise to the cylin- 
der top in a more nearly vertical 
direction, thus improving the scav- 
enging. By making most of the 
ports horizontal, the maximum 
port area for a given port height 
is obtained, which lowers the ex- 
haust ports and, therefore, in- 
creases the effective length of the 
compression stroke. For a reverse- 
flow cylinder, Mr. Curtiss ob- 
serves, “the most efficient scaveng- 
ing is obtained by effecting a sub- 
stantial balance of the forces 
toward and away from the exhaust, 
so as to cause the column of scav- 
enging air to rise vertically.” 

On Friday morning, papers 
were presented on “Effect of Con- 
trolled Turbulence” by Professors 
M. S. Huckle and C. F. Taylor of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and on “Low-Compression 
Oil Engines,” by Professor Fred- 
erick Dutcher of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The experimental work cov- 
ered in the paper by Professors 
Huckle and Taylor was performed 
on a_ single-sleeve-valve engine 
with a combustion chamber 


of cylindrical form in the 
head, of the general type which 
has been developed commercially 
abroad by Harry Ricardo. An ab- 
stract of this paper will be printed 
in these columns later. Professor 
Dutcher reviewed the attempts to 
use heavy fuels in spark-ignition 
engines. He said that there are 
several different methods of prepar- 
ing a combustible mixture of non- 
volatile oil and air. In general, 
these methods are as follows: (a) 
The production of an explosive mix- 
ture of oil and air by vaporizing the 
oil and mixing it with air. In this 
process the air may be mixed with 
the fuel vapor either during, or 
after, or both during ‘and after 
vaporization (Paragon, Godward). 
(b) The production of a mixture of 
fuel fog and air by means of me- 
chanical spraying and agitating de- 
vices (Murray & Tregurtha). (c) 
Injection of the fuel direct into the 
combustion chamber in a fine 
spray, the chamber being so de- 
signed that a considerable turbu- 
lence obtains, with ignition by 
spark (Hesselman). 

The latest development in en- 
gines of this general class is the 
Hesselman, and Professor Dutcher 
gave some data on this engine as 
built by the Waukesha Motor Co. 
It is quite similar in general design 


Jumo Two-Stroke Diesel for 
Aircraft Develops 540 H.P. 


N addition to its JUMO 4, Diesel- 

type, two-stroke aircraft engine, 
the Junkers Motor Manufacturing 
Company of Dessau, Germany, has 
placed on the market a smaller en- 
gine of the same general type, the 
JUMO 5, for which it has obtained 
a type certificate from the German 
Experimental Institute for Avia- 
tion. The engine is of a six-cylin- 
der vertical design, with two pis- 
tons in each cylinder. The bore is 
105 mm., and the stroke 2 x 160 mm. 
(4.13 by 2 x 6.30 in.). The maxi- 
mum output is 540 hp. at 2100 
r.p.m., and the normal output 420 
hp. At the normal output the en- 


mum output, 0.374 lb. The oil con- 
sumption is given as 0.022 lb. per 
hp.-hr., and the heat dissipation 
through the cooling water as 16.5 
B.t.u. per horsepower per hour. The 
crankshaft speed is reduced by gear- 


gine is said to consume 9,352 lb. of 
fuel per hp.-hr., and at the - 0.352 
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ing in the ratio of 1.66:1. The 
weight of the engine dry, with tor- 
sional vibration damper and fuel 
pump, but without propeller hub, is 


The Jumo 5 is a six- 

cylinder, two-stroke 

engine for aero 
service 


to the Waukesha gasoline engines,: 
except for being of the valve-in- 
head type, so its specific weight is 
substantially the same as that of an 
equivalent gasoline engine. It 
uses a compression ratio of 5.7 to 
1 and has a b.m.e.p. of 85 lb. per 
sq. in and a specific fuel consump- 
tion of 0.55 lb. per hp.-hr. In the 
discussion of this paper it was 
brought out that although most of 
the earlier types of spark-ignition 
heavy-oil engines proved unsatis- 
factory and never came into exten- 
sive use, chiefly on account of ex- 
cessive crankcase dilution and car- 
bonization of the vaporizing pas- 
sages, much experimental and de- 
velopment work is still being done 
on engines of this type. One rep- 
resentative of an oil company said 
he knew of a dozen new systems 
that had come out during the past 
few months. 

At the banquet held on Friday 
evening, E. B. Pollister, president 
of the Busch-Sulzer Bros. Diesel En- 
gine Co., delivered an address on 
“Sea Power and the Diesel Engine,” 
and the meeting came to an end 
with the Saturday morning session, 
at which papers on “Power Cost” 
and “Diesel Plant Operation” were 
read and the report of the A.S.M.E. 
subcommittee on oil engines was 
presented. 


1090 lb., which makes the specific 
weight a trifle over 2 lb. per horse- 
power on the basis of the maximum 
output. 
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Short Run 


Remember a short while back we 
mentioned the Short-Run Stamping 
Process that’s claimed to cut stamp- 
ing costs to a fraction. Well it’s a 
nation-wide service now, with De- 
troit Stamping holding the fort at 
automobile headquarters. The group 
has just issued a little monthly 
magazine, “Stampings,” which is 
bound to have an interesting mes- 
sage for everyone interested in the 
production of small stampings at 
low cost. Be sure to get on the 
mailing list—we’ll help. 


Uses Percussion 


Zeh & Hahnemann has published 
a nifty booklet telling all about its 
line of patented percussion power 
presses. It may give you just the 
information you are seeking in the 
line of new equipment. Incident- 
ally, the company invites you to see 
one of these machines in action at 
the World’s Fair in Chicago. 


Looking Around 


The American Society of Tool 
Engineers has gone in for standard- 
ization in a big way. Committees 
have been set up to handle the prob- 
lem in a businesslike fashion. The 
ASTE asks every manufacturer, 
trade association, technical society, 
and other organizations that may 
have developed standards, to supply 
its committees with data and refer- 
ence sheets. All pertinent matter 
will be correlated and, if officially 
adopted, will be published in the 
Society’s reference book. Give them 
a hand. 
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On the Spot 


Machine tool men who have 
traveled a thousand miles to dis- 
cover that the trouble with their 
machine was a non-genuine, no 
’count, cutter, or that it was due to 
the use of home-made replacement 
parts, can appreciate the troubles 
of their brethren. Here are a few 
in the plastic molding field hot 
from the August issue of “Durez 
Molder” : 

Sometimes trouble calls have an 
element of humor, and this instance 
couldn’t have happened if it had 
been summertime, but it wasn’t, it 
was winter. It cost $100 or more 
in railroad fares and expenses to 
close a door that was blowing cold 
air over a press. In a line of 
presses, the one near the door was 
not giving results, and the one in 
the next line just beyond it was not 
performing one hundred per cent. 
The investigator, after being in the 
plant five minutes went over and 
closed the door and the trouble was 
over. Of course, the fwo presses 
were being cooled by the cold air, 
but the remedy was so simple that 
no one had thought of it. 

It would seem that a conveyor 
belt, carrying preforms, would de- 
liver preforms all in the same con- 
dition, and that was the contention 
of the molding plant superintendent 
and foreman. Nevertheless, a fair 
proportion of the finished pieces 
were blistered. It was found that 
a leak in a pipe line dripped water 
on the belting and that this drip- 
ping caught about one out of every 
twelve or fifteen preforms. 

Another little difficulty that had 
to be straightened out, that seems 
like nothing, yet created a furor, 
until it was discovered, was a seam 
leak spraying on to a cavity and 
causing rejects on dielectric tests 
on the finished parts. 


Whither? 


What to do with the “older” em- 
ployees who have given years of 
faithful service is something that’s 
engrossing the attention of person- 
nel managers in progressive indus- 
tries. An inquiry into the policy 
of about 800 large employers of 
labor is reported by the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau. The survey is 
well worth reading. Ask for “The 
Older Employee in Industry.” We 
are all becoming much more social- 
ly minded as this study reveals. 


Ars Longa— 


Alexis de Sakhnoffsky, an inter- 
nationally known industrial artist, 
has joined up with Grand Rapids 
Metalcraft. After August 1, expect 
some striking examples of his han- 
dicraft impressed on car interior 
refinements and accessories. Art 
and engineering design are becom- 
ing inseparable—at least in our in- 
dustry. 


How Much? 


The Houghton Line for August, 
1933, has the right slant in advo- 
cating that you should check your 
metal cleaner on a “cost per part” 
basis. Cleaning costs have too 
many variables to admit of compar- 
ison simply on the cost of the 
cleaning compound. Sometimes a 
higher first cost will be justified, 
because the cleaner goes further or 
lasts longer or does a better job. 
On the other hand, a check-up may 
show the desirability of a simpler 
process or a cheaper material. The 
only sure way is to calculate the 
ultimate cost per piece.—J. G. 


ANUFACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
ETALLURGY 
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Progressive Type 
Production Unit 


A progressive type production unit 
for facing and tapping automatically 
has been delivered by the Barnes 
Drill Co., Rockford, Ill. It consists 





Barnes Drill Co. new produc- 
tion unit 


of two, single-spindle units fitted with 
4-spindle, heavy duty heads. 

The unit at the left is the new No. 2 
Hydram machine, announced simul- 
taneously, which has the hydraulic 
pressure feed applied directly over 
the spindle. The unit at the right is 
the Barnes, No. 242 standard self- 
oiling all geared tapping head. It is 
equipped with hydraulic remote con- 
trol for the multiple disc clutches. 

The machine is provided with a 
built-in hydraulically indexing, rotat- 
ing table of the 3-station type with 
quad work holders. The fixtures are 
air-operated. In the first station union 
nuts and similar work are bored and 
faced four pieces simultaneously, 
while in the second station four pieces 
are tapped, and during these ma- 
-chining operations the spare loading 
fixture enables the operator to reload. 

Surrounding the table is a wide 
coolant and chip trough in which a 
chip sweeper circulates, or rotates 
with each indexing of the table, sweep- 
ing the chips to the rear where they 
fall into the receptacle. 
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At each indexing when the plunger 
seats, the hydraulic valve control 
causes each spindle to rapidly ap- 
proach to the work, feed at a predeter- 
mined rate, at per setting, or as per 
pitch of tap, feed to a desired depth, 
and in connection with the Hydram 
Machine for facing operation, a hy- 
draulic dwell is possible in connection 
with the two strain rods shown for an 
exact depth, leaving a very smooth 
face job, with no kerfs of the tools. 
Likewise, the Tapping Head trips at a 
predetermined depth. 


Surface Grinder Has 
Vertical Spindle 


Gallmeyer & Livingston Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is introducing a hy- 
draulic feed vertical spindle surface 
grinder, model No. 3-V, featuring a 
cup wheel. Aside from miscellaneous 
tool room jobs, the machine can be 
used for grinding dies with guide 
pins in place. It is also suited for 
many manufacturing jobs such as, 
gear blanks, discs, washers, etc. 

The head with its motor and spindle 
assembly is a rigid unit designed to 
eliminate vibration and thus reduce 
wheel wear. To facilitate its move- 
ments up or down when placing or 
removing work, a motor driven power 
rapid traverse mechanism is supplied. 
A double throw switch with magnetic 
throw out to neutral position con- 





Gallmeyer & Livingstone hy- 
draulic feed, vertical spindle 
surface grinder No. 32 


nected to reversing motor controls 
this movement. Automatic down feed, 
variable from 0.0001 in. to 0.002 in, 
per stroke, with automatic throw out 
is provided. A one-shot lubricating 
system oiling all locations requiring 
oil is provided. The spindle is lubri- 
cated with grease by means of 
grease cups. 

Hydraulic table feed permits a 
rapid table travel for roughing cuts 
and a slower travel for one or two 
light finishing cuts. This machine pro- 
vides a range of speeds from as slow 
as 2 ft. per minute up to well over 100 
ft. per minute. 

To obtain maximum utility from 
the grinding wheel, a 5 h.p. 60 cycle 
motor with ample overload capacity 
is mounted directly on the spindle. 
The hydraulic pump is driven direct 
from a 1% h.p. motor mounted in the 
base of the machine. 


Gives High 
Reduction 

Davis & Thompson Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has just brought out a line of 


planigressive speed reducers which 
provide a range of reduction ratios 





Davis and Thompson Speed 
reducer 


from 3:1 to 600:1. All the reducers 
are designed to use astandard NEMA 
motor without change. The motor 
shaft is not turned down. This has 
the advantage that in replacing 
motors in case of failure, a motor of 
the same size and make can be sub- 
stituted without trouble. 

Reducers can be supplied complete 
with motors or can be mounted on a 
motor that the customer may have 
available. Reducers can also be fitted 
to gas engines, water turbines, diesel 
engines or any other revolving shaft 
as prime mover. The input and output 
shaft are concentric in the standard 
line. 

The reducers are also made to op- 
erate in a vertical position with the 
output shaft in the down or up posi- 
tion. The same principles are used to 
obtain the ratios as used in the hor- 
izontal reducers. A line of right angle 
reducers is made as a supplement to 
the standard types. 

The Type “A” reducer is made in 
ratios from 3:1 to 7:1, reduction being 
made through planetary gears. Sizes 
up to 3 h.p. are made without. feet 
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on housing of reducer; those above 
3 hp. have feet. Type “B” is made 
in ratios from 8:1 to 24:1, the re- 
duction obtained by the use of com- 
pound helical gears. 

The Type ‘C” increasers are also 
made in this style. Increasers are 
used wherever an increase is speed 
over the speed of the prive mover is 
required. Ratios from 1:1.1 to 1:1 are 
available. 

The Type “D” illustrated is called 
the high reduction speed reducer. 
Ratios from 25:1 to 600:1 are stand- 
ard in this type. 


Self-Contained 
Hydraulic Presses 


A new edition of a familiar form 
of hydraulic platen press is intro- 
duced by The Hydraulic Press Mfg. 
Co., Mount Gilead, .Ohio. This press 
consists of the regulation upward- 
acting type of press frame with its 
own individual hydraulic power plant 
—thus forming a compactly self-con- 
tained motorized machine. 

The hydraulic operating pressure 
is generated by an H-P-M “HYDRO- 
POWER” Unit, consisting of the H-P- 
M variable delivery radial pump with 
direct connected electric motor 
mounted together on a base enclosed 
for containing the oil used as pressure 
fluid and lubricant. This Unit can be 
mounted in any convenient location 
adjacent to the press at the side or 
rear. 

The pressure exerted by the press 
and its speed of ram travel are sub- 
ject to close automatic regulation, 
through controls governing the out- 
put of the power unit. 

Among the advantages claimed for 
the installation of the self-contained 
H-P-M “Hydro-Power” Press over 





Hydraulic Press unit with in- 
termediate pressing platen 


conventional hydraulic presses op- 
erated from a central accumulator 
system are: savings in installation 
cost, savings in floor space, no re- 
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strictions on location, no need of 
attempting to provide for hypothetical 
future hydraulic power requirements. 

Operating features of the H-P-M 
“Hydro-Power” Press include: auto- 
matic pressure regulation with ad- 
justable pressure capacity, variable 
working speed, low operating costs 
with power consumption proportional 
to the effective work performed by 
the press. 

The illustration shows one arrange- 
ment of the basic press, with an inter- 
mediate pressing platen, thus provid- 
ing two presses in one. This press is 
especially fitted for plastic molding 
service, being equipped with die 
bolsters and ejectors for “semi-auto- 
matic” or fixed multiple cavity molds. 

This line of presses is available in 
standard pressure capacities of 25, 50, 
75, 100, 150, 200, 250, 300, 400 and 
500 tons, each with square or open 
side platens varying in increments of 
12 in. 


Abrasives Coated 
Electrostatically 


Electrocoated abrasives now being 
marketed by leading sandpaper manu- 
facturers make possible considerable 
savings in both time and labor on all 
sorts of sanding, disk grinding and 
body finishing jobs in the automobile 
factory. 

An electrical process supplants the 
former method, in which the abrasive 
particles were deposited on the glued 
backing by gravity. Now the force of 
an electrostatic field is used to imbed 
the grains firmly in the adhesive in 
such a way that all the points face 
outward toward the work. The electri- 
cal method also results in an even 
spacing of the particles, thus insuring 
the production of smooth, uniform 
finishes. 

As a result of these, improvements, 
an increase in efficiency of the new 
product over the old has been ob- 
tained which is claimed to range from 
20 to 60 per cent, depending on the 
material being finished and the ma- 
chine or operating method used. On 
an average, this gain for most pro- 
duction jobs is said to range from 
30 to 40 per cent. 

The line comprises abrasives for 
various purposes such as_ garnet, 
aluminum oxide and silicon carbide. 
Backings of paper, cloth and other 
desired materials will be available, 
and rolls, belts, discs, sheets and 
special forms will be supplied to fit 


the needs of all sorts of machine and 
hand work. 


Hydraulic Ram 


Drilling Machine 


Barnes Drill Co., Rockford, IIl., has 
just come out with their latest devel- 
opment in drilling machines, the No. 2 
Hydram Driller, in which the hy- 
draulic pressure feed is applied di- 
rectly over the cutting tool. The ma- 





Barnes No. 2 Hydraulic 
Driller 


chine has a capacity in high speed 
drills up to 2 in. in diameter in mild 
steel. 

The hydraulic control permits any 
desired sequence of actions for a com- 
plete cycle such as automatic rapid 
approach, normal feeding rate, hy- 
draulic dwell for facing, and quick 
automatic return. The Hydram feed 
unit is adaptable to a wide range of 
spindle travel, and multiple head ap- 
plications for horizontal, vertical or 
angular locations. 

A volume regulator makes possible 
quick changes in rate of feed—to 
faster or slower as desired. 

Motor recommended is 7% h.p., 
1800 r.p.m. Floor space required, 50 x 
35 in. Net weight complete, 4400 Ib. 
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Wilbur Shaw in a Ford. V-8 on 


one of the treacherous turns 


Fred Frame driving No. 10, a 
Ford V-8, placed first in the re- 
vival of the famous Elgin National 
road race on Aug. 26. He made the 
circuit of the tricky, hazardous, 8% 
mile course, with its four sharp turns, 
and a hair-pin, in 2 hr. 32 min. 6.1 
sec., at an average speed of 80.22 
m.p.h. for 203 miles. On the straight- 
away past the grandstand,.Frame at- 
tained the almost phenomenal speed of 
100.3 m.p.h. Phil Shafer, with his re- 
vamped Buick engine job, won the 
free-for-all, averaging 88.34 m.p.h. 
The stock car race was limited to en- 
gines of 231 cu. in. and under. The 
rules permitted the removal of fend- 
ers, running boards and windshields. 
With 11 Ford entries, the first seven 
places were taken by the Ford V-8, 
Lou Moore coming in second, with an 
average speed of 79.57 m.p.h., making 
the 24 laps in 2 hr. 33 min. 20.8 sec., 
barely a minute behind the winner. 


[Perea a fast field of stock cars, 





The performance of these jobs may 
be gaged from the fact that the course 
record established by DePalma in 
1920 was made in a powerful Ballot 
(French) which went around for an 
average speed of 79.5 m.p.h. 

But the real story lies in the pun- 
ishment that these cars had to take in 
negotiating the 8% mile circuit. 
Coming down the straightaway past 
the judges’ stand where the fastest 
time was made, the cars approached 
the two wicked turns on McLean 
Boulevard. Fortunately the drivers 
took no chances, realizing that the 
turns could not be taken at high speed. 
The technique was to gun the engine 
to a terrific speed just passing the 
stands, double-clutch into second and 


Free-for-All Race 
203 Miles—24 Laps 


Elgin Road Rac 
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Fred Frame after 
winning the stock 
car event at an ay- 
erage speed of 
80.22 m.p.h. 


use the transmission as a brake. It 
slowed them down to a walk at the 
turns, but then they all finished with- 
out disabling any of the cars or driv- 
ers and no clutch or transmission 
trouble developed. 

Both Frame and Lou Moore were 
clocked at 100.3 m.p.h. passing the 
judges’ stand. This meant that on oc- 
casion they had to turn their engines 
to about 4900 r.p.m. 

Another slant on engine perform- 
ance may be gained from the fact that, 
in the 24 laps, the engine was gunned 
for double-clutching a total of 96 
times. Which was quite an assignment 
not only for the engine but also the 
transmission and clutch. 

Despite this fast pace, only one car 
of the finishers, Snowberger’s No. 6, 
made more than one pit stop for gas 
and oil. Although Snowberger made 
two stops, he finished in sixth place 
with an average speed of 77.82 m.p.h. 
The others made only one stop for gas 
and oil. No one seemed to need water 
despite the fast pace, the fairly high 
outside temperature and hot sun. 

There was no tire trouble whatever 
in the stock car race. No pit changes 
were made and everyone finished with 
the original equipment. They were 
using standard heavy-duty tires in- 
flated to between 40 and 45 lb. air 
pressure. 

Around the course the turns were 
protected by barricades of bales of 
hay which proved to be life savers be- 
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4+ Test of Cars and Drivers 











cause after the first few laps the boys 
whizzed by with radiator grilles much 
the worse for wear and many of them 
carrying around hunks of the hay 
bale. The real excitement was at the 
turns where several times during the 
day one of the boys would nose-dive 





Frame came in second with an aver- 
age speed of 85.86. He seemed to have 
a much faster car than Shafer, as is 
evident from the fact that he made 
two pit stops to Shafer’s one. 

Despite the predictions of experts 
before the race, the Indianapolis cars, 


Phil Shafer getting the flag on 
winning the free-for-all with a 
revamped Buick 


records for the course without loss of 
life or limb by the drivers and specta- 
tors. The trick of careful handling 
around the turns is something upon 
which these drivers should be con- 
gratulated. 

The only exception made in the 
usual Indianapolis rules was that the 
driver could take on as much oil as 
needed at the pit. They were not re- 
quired to continue with the original 
supply. 

One interesting observation con- 
cerning the stock race is the fact that 
the engines finished so clean and free 
from fumes, smells and dirt. For 
instance, the engine in Frame’s Ford 
was as clean as it was when he start- 
ed. 

Judging by the impression gained at 
Elgin there is a great deal of interest 
in a stock car race, at least. 














right into the barricade, send some aided by expert chauffeuring, of 
bales of hay into the bird nests, course, created new high speed The start of the stock car event 
it bounce out like a rubber ball and keep showing the pits 
on going as if nothing had happened. 
1€ The afternoon race, a free-for-all 
h- of 24 laps, 203 miles, run under In- 
v- dianapolis rules, turned out to be a 
mn competition of familiar Indianapolis 
cars, 11 of the 15 entries being In- 
re dianapolis cars and bearing the same 
1€ championship numbers. The two 
c- Studebaker specials were the ones that 
eS finished in eleventh and seven place 
respectively at Indianapolis, Dave 
a Evans piloting the car which was 
t, driven by Tony Gulotta. The original 
ad plans for this race called for a dis- 
6 tance of 306 miles. However, a few 
nt days before the race the distance was 
1€ reduced to 203 miles, the same as that 
of the stock car race. 
ar Red Shafer, driving his Buick 
6, special, finished first with an average Stock Car Race 
AS speed of 88.34 m.p.h. Considering the 203 Miles—24 Laps 
le condition of the course it is nothing SS 
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International Engineering Congress 


May Set New S.A.E. Attendance Record 


Combined Summer Production, Transportation and 
Aeronautical Meeting at Chicago Provide Lively Dis- 


CHICAGO—Registration totals as 
the International Automotive Engi- 
neering Congress, being held here this 
week, neared the halfway mark, made 
it appear practically certain that at- 
tendance at the event would set a 
new high mark for the S.A.E. 

Lively discussions following papers 
presented at the brake session by 
past-presidents Bachman and Beecroft 
indicate that this phase of design con- 
tinues to be a matter of major engi- 
neering interest. In connection with 
the stopping distance code which Mr. 
Beecroft urged the Society to prepare 
for the guidance of legislators, numer- 
ous speakers recommended that it 
provide for stops from speed higher 
than 20 miles per hour, the present 
standard for such regulations. It was 
pointed out that tests made from 
higher speeds would be more nearly 
representative of present driving 
practice and that they would give a 
better check of brake performance, al- 
though it was admitted that so far as 
deceleration measurements were con- 
cerned, speed was not an important 
factor. It was also urged that the 
code should specify pedal pressures at 
which the legal stops should be at- 
tained. 

The opinion was quite general that 
while present braking mechanisms 
were not perfect, they did given rea- 
sonably good performances and that 
the great field for progress at this 
time was in inspection and mainte- 
nance of cars in service. Questions of 
weight transfer and distribution, and 
the permanent effects of emergency 
‘stops on front end geometry were 
also considered. It was generally 
agreed, moreover, that two sets of 
brakes added nothing to safety and 
that two means of application were a 
sufficient safeguard. 

At the first of the production ses- 
sions the paper presented was by 
Joseph Geschelin on equipment buy- 
ing policies and this controversial sub- 
ject received a thorough airing. F. W. 
Cederleaf’s paper on quieter gears 
and C. E. Bleicher’s discussions of ex- 
ternal broaching were the highlights 
of the second manufacturing session. 

Federal regulation of the size and 
weight restrictions on motor vehicles 
was urged by Pierre Schon at the Leg- 
islation and Regulation session. In 
his opinion, it is only through action 
by the National Government that 
early standardization of such restric- 
tions can be hoped for since experi- 
ence with state legislatures indicates 
that it is almost hopeless to get unity 
of action by them in the near future. 
In his review of 1933 legislation, he 
asserted that little progress toward 
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uniformity was made and that much 
of the new legislation was aimed at 
setting up new barriers to highway 
transport. At the same session, F. C. 
Horner presented an illustrated talk 
on some of the latest developments in 
motor transport equipment. 

The marine session was featured by 
a talking movie descriptive of Miss 
America X which Gar Wood will use 
in the Harmsworth race next week. 
The boat weighs 14,000 lb. and is 38 
ft. long with a 10 ft. beam. It is 
powered with four Packard V-type 
engines each developing 1600 hp. and 
weighing 1700 lb. These engines are 
equipped with positive superchargers 
running at 5000 r.p.m. and supplying 
a pressure of nearly 10 lb. The en- 
gines are mounted in pairs with a 
water cooled gearbox between each 
pair. The gearboxes step up the 
r.p.m.’s of the two propellers to three 
times engine speed. 


Willys Overland to Make 
More Cars and Trucks 


TOLEDO—Authority to the re- 
ceivers of the Willys-Overland Co. to 
build 2500 model D-1 trucks and 2000 
motors for the International Harvest- 
er Co. was granted by Judge George 
P. Hahn in Federal Court here this 
week. 

Judge Hahn is on vacation but sent 
the signed order by mail to the Fed- 
eral Court clerk. The application was 
filed several weeks ago. 

To forestall rapid advances in ma- 
terial prices, Federal Court has also 
authorized the receivers to make 4600 
model 77 for Willys-Overland Pacific 
Company, changing orders of June 20 
and July 12 calling for 3500 units. 

Authority is also given for issuance 
of not to exceed $600,000 of receivers’ 
certificates designated Series A which 
will constitute a first and prior lien 
against property of the motor com- 
pany subject only to labor claims of 
those actually engaged in manufac- 
ture of the trucks and motors. 

The order also empowers the re- 
ceivers to advance not to exceed 
$15,000 to the Wilson Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co. and the Willys-Morrow Co., 
subsidiaries, for tools, dies, jigs and 
machinery which will be used in pro- 
duction of the trucks and motors. 

Receivers filed answer to foreclos- 
ure action by National City Bank, 
New York, Trustee, denying that the 
company is insolvent and asking that 
the court block any proceedings for 
collection or enforcement of bond 
right of entry on property. 








































































Automotive Suppliers Boost 
Wages and Employment 


DETROIT—Recent actions in in- 
creasing wages and employment by 
companies manufacturing automotive 
parts, accessories and equipment in 
this territory include the following: 

Motor Wheel Corp. has increased 
wages of 1800 employees 10 per cent. 

Reynolds Spring Co. has raised 
wages 5 per cent and is now operat- 
ing on a 40-hr. week. 

Auto Specialties Mfg. Co. has put 
a 10 to 15 per cent raise into effect 
for 700 workers, including salaried 
employees. 

Excello Aircraft & Tool Corp. has 
raised the wages of 450 employees 5 
to 10 per cent. 

U. S. Rubber Co. is now employing 
more than 3500. 

Eaton Manufacturing Co. has ex- 
panded payrolls 200 per cent since 
March and 35 per cent over last June 
and now has approximately 3000 em- 
ployees. 

C. M. Hall Lamp Co. is now oper- 
ated on a five-day instead of a four- 
day basis. 

Carboloy Co. has increased wages 
15 per cent. © 


July Passenger Car and 
Truck Registrations Up 


DETROIT—Registrations of new 
passenger automobiles in the United 
States in July totaled 185,660 units, 
according to R. L. Polk & Company. 
This total was 78.2 per cent ahead of 
July last year and 6.6 per cent above 
the 174,190 units registered in June 
this year. July figures brought first 
seven months’ total registrations to 
868,027 units, an increase of 13.1 per 
cent over same period last year. 

July new motor truck registrations 
totaled 30,642 units. This represents 
an increase of 108 per cent over July 
last year and 32 per cent over June. 
Seven months’ total of 123,472 repre- 
sents 7 per cent increase over regis- 
trations same period last year. 
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Coburn and Lawrance 


Made NRA Advisors 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Edward R. 
Steetinious, Jr., liaison officer between 
the Industrial Advisory Board and the 
National Recovery Administration has 
announced that Frederick G. Coburn 
and Charles L. Lawrance, both of New 
York, have been appointed advisors 
to the NRA in connection with hear- 
ings on the Code for the aviation in- 
dustry. Mr. Coburn will act as ad- 
visor for the air transport branch and 
Mr. Lawrance for the airplane and en- 
gine manufacturing branch of the in- 
dustry. Mr. Coburn, who is now asso- 
ciated with Sanderson & Porter, 
industrial engineers of New York, is 
a former president of the Aviation 
Corp. Mr. Lawrance, an outstanding 
pioneer in aircraft and engine design, 
is president of the Lawrance Engi- 
neering & Research Corp. and former 
president of the Wright Aero Corp. 
He is also a former president of the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 


Production Schedules Increase 
August Output Estimate to 220,000 


Revisions Promise Jump of 130% Over 
August, 1932, and Drop of Only 7% From 
Last Month; Good Sales Reports Continue 






DETROIT—Further increase in 
production schedules since the middle 
of the month by some of the larger 
producers has been effective in raising 
the estimate for total August produc- 
tion, including Canada, to roughly 
220,000, representing a drop of less 
than 7 per cent from July and an in- 
crease of better than 130 per cent 
over August last year. 

While sales reports indicate drop- 
ping off in retail domestic deliveries 
at some points, other localities have 
shown sufficient improvement to make 
it possible that August domestic sales 
will reach, if not exceed, the July 
totals. Estimating total August do- 
mestic deliveries at 185,000, this would 
represent an increase of better than 
100 per cent over August, 1932, and a 
further comparative improvement 
over last year. Individual company re- 
ports follow: 

Chrysler dealers, week ending Aug. 
19, delivered 3.3 per cent more 
Plymouth and Chrysler cars than in 
the preceding week, an increase of 
92.8 per cent over corresponding week 
last year. According to figures re- 
leased by J. W. Frazer, general sales 
manager of the Chrysler Corporation, 
the retail deliveries of Chrysler and 
Plymouth cars by Chrysler dealers 
for the year 1933 to Aug. 12, inclu- 





Revised Code Filed By 


Commercial Body Builders 


WASHINGTON—The National As- 
sociation of Commercial Vehicle Body 
Manufacturers, Inc., has filed a re- 
vised code of fair competition to re- 
place the one submitted July 28 to 
cover the wagon and automobile truck 
body industry, providing an hourly 
wage rate of 40c. except in the South 
where a rate of 37%4c. is fixed. Ap- 
prentices, if any, are to be employed 
on production labor only at a ratio 
of one to 20 at such rates with pro- 
gressive increases as shall be fixed by 
the Board of Directors. Male factory 
workers between 16 and 21 years of 
aze and female factory workers over 
16 years are to be paid 5c. an hour 
below the 40c. and 37%4c. rates. Em- 
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Supplements Hours and Wages 
With Restrictions on Expan- 
sions and Sales Below Cost 


ployees 60 years old or older who do 
non-productive work only will be 
exempt from the code. The work week 
is set as 40-hr. for production labor- 
ers. Upon the code becoming effective 
the Board of Directors of the asso- 
ciation, on appeal of three or more 
firms interested, whether members or 
not, would make a study of wage 
scales in certain sections of the coun- 
try. If found desirable to promote 
fair competition the directors would 
set up regional districts covering cities 
or places adjacent in which the mini- 
mum scale of wages for like classifica- 
tion of artisans would be made uni- 


(Turn to page 291, please) 
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By Athel F. Denham, Field Editor, 
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sive, were 47.6 per cent ahead of those 
for the corresponding period in 1932. 

Plymouth sales for the week end- 
ing Aug. 19 totaled 7005 cars, an in- 
crease of 4.4 per cent over the pre- 
ceding week and three times as great 
as in same week last year. Shipments 
also increased, the total for the week 
being 7447 units. 

Pontiac reported retail sales for the 
first 20 days of August as exceeding 
the same period in 1932 by 3536 units 
with total sales of approximately 5500 

(Turn to page 290, please) 








Michigan Maintenance 
Men Organize for NRA 


LANSING, MICH.— Automotive 
Maintenance Association of Michigan 
was formed here this week as the 
result of a convention of delegates 
representing 54 Michigan towns and 
cities. The association membership 
is open to all engaged in retail auto- 
motive maintenance work and draws 
its membership largely from inde- 
pendent repair shops. Some dealers 
in smaller towns have applied for 
membership, however. The new asso- 
ciation will, it is reported, absorb 12 
existing local organizations. Election 
of officers will await the first meeting 
of the board of directors, which is to 
be made up of one director from each 
local group or subassociation. The 
association itself is a link in a na- 
tion-wide group of similar associa- 
tions now being formed and will take 
over activities in connection with 
the NRA code for this part of the 
country. 


A.P. & E.M. Awaits Early 


Hearing on Its Code 


DETROIT—Further developments 
in connection with the Parts and 
Manufacturers’ Code 
await setting of a hearing date in 
Washington. Word as to a definite 
date is expected almost hourly now 
that the NACC Code has been cleared 
up. Some 23 subsidiary codes have 
been virtually completed by product 
groups of the A.P.&E.M., represent- 
ing additions to the APEM master 
code for various specific manufactur- 
ing groups. Clarence O. Skinner, 
formerly with Motor Wheel Corp., 
has joined the A.P.&E.M. staff. He 
will spend his entire time working 
with membership and product groups 
on codes. 
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Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for Automotive Industries 


The rate of general business 
activity shows signs of revival 
following its brief and belated 
seasonal recession. Distributive 
lines, in particular, are reported 
to be well sustained. Retail trade 
in various parts of the coun- 
try apparently shows encourag- 
ing gains over last year’s levels. 

The index of business activity 
of the Guaranty Trust Co. for 
July stands at 76.2, as against 
70.3 for June and 51.9 for July, 
1932. The Company’s whole- 
sale price index for August 15 
stands at 50.1, as compared 
with 53.0 a month earlier and 
37.5 a year earlier. 


Freight Increases 


Railroad freight traffic con- 
tinued to increase during the 
week ended August 19. Load- 
ings of revenue freight for that 
period totaled 634,845 cars, 
showing an increase of 12,086 
cars above the figure for the 
preceding week and a gain of 
116,405 cars above that for the 
corresponding period last year. 


| Lumber Orders Below 
Production 


New business at the lumber 
mills during the week ended 
August 19, while slightly in ex- 
cess of that booked during each 
of the two immediately preced- 
ing weeks, was 25 per cent be- 
low production. 


Power Continues Up 


Production of electricity by 
the electric light and power in- 
dustry of the United States for 
the week ended August 19 was 
15.2 per cent larger than in the 
corresponding period last year, 
showing the sixteenth consecu- 
tive increase over the 1932 fig- 
ures. 


Retail Trade Firm 


Among the favorable indica- 
tions of retail trade is the re- 
port of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York showing de- 
partment store sales in the met- 
ropolitan area, which, during 
the first half of August, were 
3.1 per cent above the total for 
the corresponding period last 
year. This was the first year- 


to-year increase in twenty-six 
months. 


Petroleum Prices Rise 


Average daily crude oil pro- 
duction for the week ended 
August 19 amounted to 2,766,- 
500 barrels, as against 2,789,- 
600 barrels for the preceding 
week and 2,110,800 barrels a 
year earlier. A _ general in- 
crease in prices of crude petrol- 
eum in the Mid-Continent field 
took place last week. 


Cement Production Larger 


The Portland cement industry 
in July produced 8,609,000 bar- 
rels, shipped 8,697,000 barrels 
from the mills, and had in stock 
at the end of the month 19,848,- 
000 barrels. Production showed 
an increase of 12.4 per cent and 
shipments a decrease of 5.7 per 
cent, as compared with the fig- 
ures for July, 1932. Stocks at 
mills were 11.8 per cent lower 
than a year ago. 


Fisher's Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of 
wholesale commodity prices 
gained one fractional point in 
the week ended August 25, ris- 
ing to 70.4. This compares with 
70.3 a week before, a recovery 
high of 70.6 three weeks before, 
a low of 55.0 on March 3, and an 
average of 61.8 in August, 1932. 


Federal Banks Increase Holdings 
in U. S. Securities 


The principal change in the 
condition of the Federal Re- 
serve banks during the week 
ended August 23 was an in- 
crease of $35,000,000 in holdings 
of government securities, fol- 
lowing a six weeks’ period in 
which holdings had increased at 
the rate of about $10,000,000 a 
week. The daily average vol- 
ume of Federal Reserve bank 
credit outstanding during the 
week was $13,000,000 - larger 
than in the preceding week but 
$93,000,000 smaller than in the 
corresponding period a year 
ago. The reserve ratio on Au- 
gust 23 stood at 67.9 per cent, 
as against 68.1 per cent a week 
earlier and 60.4 per cent a year 
earlier. 
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Cold-Rolled Sheets 
Advance $2-$3 


Code Will Uphold Con- 
tract Prices. Changes Under 
NIRA Will Require 10 Days 


NEW YORK, Aug. 31—Under the 
provisions of the iron and steel in- 
dustry’s code, every producer had to 
file a list of his selling prices with 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
before Tuesday of this week, that hav- 
ing been the tenth day following the 
code’s approval by the President. The 
price schedules so filed cannot be 
changed except on ten days’ notice. 
Contracts in force for the current 
quarter are expressly upheld by the 
code. Steel company executives have 
had an endless amount of work on 
their hands in preparing their price 
schedules, not only with reference to 
more or less intricate sets of extras 
and differentials, but also by way of 
clearly defining the difference between 
one class of consumption and another, 
quite a few items, though perhaps not 
very much different in character and 
loosely described by identical designa- 
tions, carrying certain differentials 
for technical reasons when for use by 
two different consuming industries. 
The expectation early this week was 
that the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute’s board of directors, which con- 
vened Tuesday afternoon, would take 
action on the base prices that are to 
govern sales at the different basing 
points. For the initial period of op- 
erations under the code, considerable 
diversity in the periods for which 
prices on different products are to 
apply is looked for. Prices for prod- 
ucts that are generally thought to be 
underpriced in their relation to 
others may be continued for a short 
period while those for adequately 
priced steel descriptions may be pro- 


‘mulgated for longer periods. Those 


charged with translating the code inte 
practice are striving earnestly to 
carry out the spirit of the National 
Recovery Act without more revamp- 
ing of the market structure than is 
absolutely necessary to that end. 

Steel market advances of $3 a ton 
on cold-rolled sheets and $2 a ton on 
cold-rolled fender stock were initial 
price changes listed. 


Pig ltron—Following an advance of 50c. 
at $1 a ton in the Atlantic seaboard mar- 
kets, prices in Chicago followed suit to 
the extent of 50c. a ton, bringing the price 
of foundry and malleable to $17.50, fur- 
nace, $2 a ton above the year’s low. 


Aluminum—Demand for secondary 
aluminum has turned brisk and prices 
have been fractionally advanced all along 
the line. The price of virgin aluminum 
remains unchanged. It is noteworthy that 
pistons manufactured by the permanent 
and semi-permanent molding processes 
are expressly excepted by the provisions 
of the code filed by the Association of 
Manufacturers in the Aluminum Indus- 
try. The code, however, embraces pistons 
made otherwise than by the permanent 
and semi-permanent casting methods. 

Copper—Dull and unchanged. 

Tin—A sharp decline in Sterling ex- 
change caused Straits tin to open this 
week at 45.30c., more than lc. below the 
preceding week’s close. On Tuesday the 
market rallied to 46i%«c. 
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A floating Chevrolet billboard. One of three ore carriers chartered 
to carry pig iron from Cleveland to the Chevrolet foundry .in Saginaw 





Zapon and Breyolite Co's 


Form Combination 


NEW YORK—The Zapon Co., a 
subsidiary of Atlas Powder Co., an- 
nounces that its Western business has 
been combined as of Sept. 1 with 
that of the Brevolite Lacquer Co., of 
North Chicago, Ill. The consolida- 
tion will be known as The Zapon- 
Brevolite Lacquer Co. A new cor- 
poration of that name has_ been 
formed under the laws of the State of 
Illinois. 

The consolidation, which brings 
together the western division of one 
of the oldest lacquer companies in the 
country with one of the largest of the 
younger ones, will furnish the Zapon 
Co. with a completely equipped plant 
in the West, and give Brevolite a 
stronger organization and greatly en- 
larged research facilities. 

The Zapon Co. was founded in 1884 
and in addition to being the oldest 
manufacturer of pyroxylin base fin- 
ishing materials, is also one of the 
world’s largest producers of leather 
cloth, suede fabric, auto top and sim- 
ilar materials. 

The Brevolite Lacquer Co. was 
founded in 1919 by the late Dr. Brevis, 
one of the pioneer lacquer chemists of 
the country. 

Leonard Richards, vice-president of 
Atlas Powder Co., has been elected 
president and general.manager of all 
activities of the Zapon Co. including 
the Zapon-Brevolite Lacquer Co. J. W. 
Hanson, Jr. will be assistant general 
manager in charge of operations, re- 
search and development, and M. J. 
Creighton will be assistant general 
manager in charge of sales. J. M. 
Howard will continue as general sales 
manager of lacquers and synthetics 
in the territory served by the Stam- 
ford factory, while Casper Apeland, 
formerly president of the Brevolite 
Lacquer Co., will be general manager 
in charge of all activities of the new- 
ly formed company. 

The Eastern business, as well as the 
entire leather cloth and kindred fab- 
rics department will be conducted, as 
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heretofore, by and under the name of 
the Zapon Co., from the plant at 
Stamford, Conn., and from the branch 
offices in New York and Detroit. 


108 Graduate From 


G.M. Institute 


FLINT, MICH.—One hundred and 
eight engineers graduated from Gen- 
eral Motors Institute of Technology 
here this week. Commencement ad- 
dress was delivered by Irving J. 
Reuter, president and general man- 
ager of Buick Company and Olds 
Motor Works. Diplomas were pre- 
sented by George T. Cristopher, man- 
ufacturing manager of Buick. Forty- 
two personnel managers of various 
G. M. plants attended. 
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Chevrolet Announces New 
Sales Compensation Plan 


DETROIT — Public announcement 
of a compensation plan for Chevrolet 
retail salesmen was made here this 
week by H. J. Klingler, vice-president 
in charge of sales, Chevrolet Motor 
Co. Details of the plan were still 
being withheld making it uncertain as 
to which of the three plans submitted 
to Chevrolet dealers for approval had 
been adopted. It is reported, however, 
that commissions on new cars, used 
cars, and accessories credited to sales- 
men will include a percentage on 
house sales. A bonus system extend- 
ing payments of excess commissions 
during fall and winter months is de- 
signed to spread earnings over longer 
periods as well as insuring retention 
of salesmen by the dealer beyond the 
peak season. ; 


Bendix Appoints Cole 

SOUTH BEND, IND.—Hugh S&S. 
Cole, a veteran of the Bendix service 
department, has been appointed chief 


instructor of the Bendix Service 
School. 


1,052 New Chrysler Dealers 


DETROIT — Chrysler Sales Corp. 
states that 1052 new dealer contracts, 
exclusive of renewals have been sign- 
ed since Jan. 1. 


Fafnyr Takes Plant 


ALBION, MICH.—The former Kel- 
sey Hayes plant here has been taken 
over by a new company to be known 
as the Fafnyr Forge Corp. 








Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes 
(U. S. and Canada) 
Seven Months 1933 and 1932 Compared. 


1933 





Under S500........5.. 881,160 
eee 152,900 
A | err eres 22,435 
$1001-$1500 ........ 13,259 
$1501-$2000 ........ 6,274 
$2,001-$3000 ........ 5,194 
$30001 and over..... 1,216 

a ey oF 1,082,438 








Per Cent Per Cent of Total 

1932 Change 1933 1932 
542,069 +62.5 81.4 62.6 
212,164 —28.0 14.1 24.5 
65,572 —65.8 2.1 7.6 
30,837 —57.0 1.2 3.6 
6,471 —3.0 6 a | 
7,212 —28.0 5 8 
1,943 —37.5 a sz 
866,268 +25.0 100.0 100.0 


Truck Production by Capacities 
(U. S. and Canada) 





1933 
Under 1% tons..... 188,291 
fj; st | See 11,789 
3% tons and over.... 1,756 
Ambulances, fire, 
ke es 726 
PEE. 6 6titenbie 202,562 








Per Cent Per Cent of Total 

1932 Change 1933 1932 
149,522 +26.0 92.9 92.6 
8,050 + 46.2 5.8 5.0 
3,106 —43.4 9 1.9 
786 —7.7 4 5 
161,464 +25.2 100.0 100.0 
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Automotive Foreign Trade in July Tops 
Corresponding Figures in 1932 by 22% 


Exports, Imports and Re-Imports of the Automotive Indus- 
try for July and Seven Months Ended July, 1933 and 1932 











July. Seven Months Ended July 
1933: 1932 1933 1932 
Number Value Number Value Number Value Number Value 
Automobile. parts and accessories .......... Ae $7,495,645 ‘cad $6,162,062... $49,055,014 kia $ 1,431 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total) ..... 3,382 1,537,429 1,865 897,735 19,907 8,798,019 14,099 ¥,v80,184 
ern oot ida ca dia'ana eb ones-05.0.06 341 99,361 160 43,213 2,211 638,699 ’ 395,460 
TOU SE WD UO WG SORE on cece cccccce cece 2,745 965,553 1,532 616,234 15,182 5,638,123 10,909 4,328,821 
Over 1% tons to 2 tons ..............0.08- 378 329,095 130 113,096 1,907 1,508,904 1,218 995,930 
NE ND oie irk. oink Acc dasa 5 ee eg we ares 72 132,650 35 122,852 444 916,586 466 858,973 
PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars and chassis ................. 5,546 2,695,195 3,039 1,631,914 39,166 18,947,952 28,796 16,910,495 
Low price range $850 inciusive.............. 5,131 2,244,755 2,682 1,275,348 36,390 15,793,558 24,608 11,810, 185 
Medium price range over $850 to $1,200...... 236 226,982 185 61,834 1,618 1,561,643 2,636 2,515,300 
RE GRE ERE ri SEE NN a 83 126,337 82 109,089 678 1,016,163 981 1,291,257 
III oe cas 6 oGen eb knckcbesees neeee ke 28 73,169 22 58,131 178 460,052 495 1,293,753 
PARTS, etc. 
Parts except engines and tires ............. 
Automobile unit assemblies ................ 1,641,618 ; 1,938,136 11,328,221 15,106,304 
Automobile accessories ..............2.2+.05 1,052,305 nb oe 1,096,462 6,367,306 8,047,104 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.) .... 120,720 ie: 98,824 768,770 975,89 
Automobile service appliances .............. ee 97,182 Betee 98,231 ES 511,990 ere 702,391 
Airplanes, seaplanes, and other aircraft .... 35 636,388 5 52,000 234 3,332,639 66 649,959 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires... oat 346,245 ci 87,131 ras 1,216,717 ara 568,332 
INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE 
Stationary and Portable: 
Diesel and Semi-Diesel ..................... 4 18,724 2 5,586 15 58,303 25 126,898 
Other stationary and Portable: 
ere re te een 300 18,906 292 15,359 1,487 102,581 2,446 158,796 
I MN 5 his bic sia hcioew wana srecceescsce 117 37,111 61 29,856 422 176,126 436 239,062 
Automobile engines for: , 
meter trucks and buses ... 2... .66. sien ene 316 25,081 50 20,243 1,314 164,720 1,507 239,309 
NNN OU. 6 6 kioe sass weciede> ssedacess 1,768 109,773 1,305 78,582 13,944 873,718 16,187 1,261,597 
Losey one ig OOO eT ee CO 417 86,265 222 150,480 1,133 693,310 392 165,355 
Accessories and parts (carburetors)..... ses 86,787 94,762 -e 561,243 re 776,598 
IMPORTS 
Automobile and chassis (dutiable) .......... 31 6,265 35 16,448 257 121,595 258 162,172 
Other vehicles and parts for them (dutiable)... cee 10,100 aston 2,789 aes 52,654 ee 27,708 
. : © 
Production Increase of August are expected to approxi: General Electric Gets 
mately double shipments for August ni 
August Output of last year when a total of 331 cars Dardelet License 
: were shipped. Sales reports show ase ral 
(Continued from page 287) SCHENECTADY The Gene 


cars. Deliveries during second ten 
days were ahead of first ten. 

Oldsmobile retail deliveries during 
the first 20 days of August exceed 
those for the entire month of August, 
1932, by 20 per cent. Sales so far this 
year are better than 6000 units ahead 
of the entire year of 1932. 

Buick reports retail deliveries dur- 
ing first 20 days of August as 166 per 
cent ahead of same period in 1932. 
The second ten days exceeded the first 
ten days by roughly 30 per cent. 

Hudson reports export shipments 
for July as 253 per cent ahead of 
July 1932. This puts export shipments 
for the first seven months for Hudson 
207.6 per cent ahead of the same 
period in 1932 and actually ahead of 
the entire year of 1932. Terraplane 
shipments abroad are now exceeded 
by only two other manufacturers in 
the N.A.C.C. 

A material reduction in used car 
stocks in dealers hands during past 
few weeks is reported by Graham- 
Paige. Robert C. Graham stated that 
he was expecting business this au- 
tumn would compare favorably with 
1930 volume. 

Hupmobile shipments for the month 
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some sections ahead of July for retail 
deliveries. 

Dodge reported retail deliveries of 
2480 Dodge passenger cars for the 
week ending Aug. 26. Truck deliv- 
eries showed a further increase with 
796 units as against 733 the preceding 
week. 

DeSoto reports retail deliveries of 
698 passenger cars week ending Aug. 
26 representing an increase of 6.6 per 
cent over preceding week. Combined 
sales Plymouth and DeSoto totaled 
2875 units. 


Gilden to Manage 
Western Metal Specialties 


MILWAUKEE, WIS.—H. R. Gil- 
den has been appointed general man- 
ager of the Western Metal Specialties 
Company in charge of all operations. 
He was formerly connected with the 
Houdaille-Hershey Corp. 


Chevrolet Foundry 
Adds More Workers 


SAGINAW, MICH. — Chevrolet 
Motor Company’s gray iron foundry 
here is reported to have added 1553 
new employees bringing the total force 
to over 5000 men. 


Electric Co. and all its subsidiary 
companies in the United States have 
been licensed by the Dardelet Thread- 
lock Corp. to manufacture for their 
own use bolts, nuts, and _ other 
threaded parts threaded with the 
Dardelet self-locking screw thread. 


Wilcox-Rich Declares 
Regular Quarterly Dividend 


DETROIT—Wilcox Rich Corp. has 
declared its regularly 62%4-cent quar- 
terly dividend on the Class A stock, 
payable Sept. 30 to stockholders of 
record Sept. 20. 


General Electric Moves 


Its New York Office 


NEW YORK—The General Electric 
Co. and four of its associated com- 
panies have announced the removal of 
their offices in New York City to the 
new General Electric Building, 570 
Lexington Ave. at 51st St. The New 
York City headquarters of the com- 
pany were formerly 120 Broadway. 
Approximately 50 per cent of the new 
building is now occupied by the com- 
pany’s offices. 
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Revised Code for Body. Makers 


(Continued from page 2&7) 


form, subject always to the approval 
of the Recovery Administration. 
Until all existing commercial ve- 
hicle body plants are running to full 
capacity, new capacity would be pro- 
hibited, except by special permit by 
the Administration and but one own- 
er of a plant would be permitted to 
engage in productive work and then 
only for 40-hr. a week. Other owners 
or partners of the same organization, 
however, would be permitted to en- 
gage in sales outside and clerical 
work. Any plant or firm furnishing 
labor or material for manufacturing 
operations of the commercial vehicle 
body industry, according to the code, 
would be made subject to the code or 
be required to operate under other 
approved codes. Al] lines of business 
operating their own commercial body 
building shops for new bodies or re- 
pair work on commercial vehicle 
bodies would be governed by all con- 
ditions approved in the case of the 
commercial vehicle body building in- 
dustry. Sales or repairs at less than 
5 per cent above cost would be pro- 
hibited, except in cases of warranty 
and in cases where bodies or parts be- 
come obsolete because of dimension 
and appearance change. In these 
cases sales could be made at distress 


price, provided such sales shall not in 
any one year exceed 15 per cent by 
unit volume of the total sales of the 
company affected. Should there be a 
surplus of obsolete bodies and parts 
now on hand exceeding 15 per cent 
such information shall be submitted 
to the Board of Directors for permis- 
sion to liquidate as soon as possible 
and at the best prices obtainable. 

A uniform method of cost finding 
would be determined by proper func- 
tionaries appointed or elected by the 
association and would be established 
as a basis of establishing fair com- 
petitive prices. The association also 
would create boards and committees 
to arrange the filing, by all commer- 
cial vehicle body manufacturers, of 
data and statistical reports when 
found to the best interest of the full 
support of the Recovery Act. No em- 
ployee skilled in the arts required by 
the industry would be permitted to 
work more than 40-hr. a week in any 
one or a combination of plants. The 
code carries the same labor clause as 
that included in the automobile code 
but says employers in the commercial 
vehicle body industry “propose to con- 
tinue the open shop policy.” The 
words “open shop” have been official- 
ly barred from all codes. 





Gasoline to Be Limited 
in Next 500 Mile Race 


INDIANAPOLIS — Contestants in 
the annual 500-mile race to be held at 
the Indianapolis Motor Speedway in 
1934 will be limited to a fuel supply 
of 45 gallons, according to a decision 
which has just been reached by the 
fuel limitation sub-committee ap- 
pointed by the Rules Committee. 
Under this new fuel limitation a car 
finishing in the 1934 race must aver- 
age at least 11 miles per gallon for 
the 500-mile-run at high speed. It is 
believed that this restriction on the 
amount of fuel allowed will not only 
present a new test for engine builders 
but will also put a premium on skill- 
ful maneuvering and careful driving. 


Michigan Tool to 
Supply Hourglass Gears 


DETROIT—Michigan Tool Com- 
pany announces that it is in position 
now to furnish hour-glass worm and 
gear sets either on a production or 
experimental basis. Special machine 
tools for cutting these gears have 
been developed by Gould & Eber- 
hardt Company, Newark, N. J. Mich- 
igan Tool is also prepared to license 
other manufacturers to produce the 
“Cone” type of worm gearing. The 
gears take their name from the in- 
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ventor, Samuel I. Cone, who developed 
a method of generating them on the 
working center distance of the com- 
pleted gear sets. The gears come un- 
der the Hindley patents. Features 
claimed are increased instantaneous 
contact with decreased unit pressure, 
distribution of load over entire tooth 
depth simultaneously and increased 
efficiency. 


Stewart-Warner Sales 


Show Substantial Gain 


CHICAGO—Joseph E. Otis, Jr., 
executive vice-president of the Stew- 
art-Warner Corporation, reports that 
the company’s sales are now running 
ahead of last year by nearly 100 per 
cent. Adoption of the NRA code added 
more than’10 per cént to costs, but 
this has been partly offset by increased 
efficiency. Results for the third quar- 
ter of the year, he said, should be 
better than for the second quarter, 
when a net loss of $155,315 followed 
one of $691,802. 


DeSoto Dealers Report 
Good Used Car Market 


DETROIT—De Soto Motor Corp. 
reports used car sales by its dealers 
week ending Aug. 19 as the greatest 
in the company’s history. The total 
was 2844 cars. 
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New Long Automatic Clutch 
With Vacuum Converter 


A line of automatic clutches, under 
the name of TRI-VAC is being of- 
fered to the passenger car field by 
Long Mfg. Co., division of Borg- 
Warner Corp. The clutches essen- 
tially are of the centrifugally actu- 
ated type, but to the mechanism has 
been added a vacuum control or con- 
verter to make the centrifugal ac- 
tion automatically inoperative for 
certain conditions. 

Some of the objections to straight 
centrifugal clutches are: 


1. Inability to start the car by 
pushing or towing it, since the 
clutch will not be engaged. 

2. High wear factor of linings 
under full throttle acceleration 
from a standing start due to ex- 
cessive slip. 

3. Inability to pull long hard grades 
in high gear at low speeds if 
desired without excessive clutch 
slippage. 

The vacuum converter which has 
been added effectively overcomes 
these objections. Its action depends 
directly on manifold vacuum and the 
clutch is so designed that only at 
manifold vacuums above four to five 
inches will the clutch be of the auto- 
matic type. Therefore, with the en- 
gine shut off, or with the throttle open 
sufficiently to drop manifold vacuum 
below this point, the clutch will be a 
conventional unit. The effect on full 
throttle get-away is to produce more 
rapid complete engagement of the 
clutch. The action is produced by 
connecting the vacuum cylinder pis- 
ton indirectly to the clutch reaction 
plate on which the centrifugal mecha- 
nism is mounted. Manual disengage- 
ment of the clutch is possible under 
all conditions. Parking is said to be 
easier with this type than with con- 
ventional clutches. Maximum useful- 
ness, of course, should be in combi- 
nation with a freewheeling unit. 


Spicer Manufacturing Co. 
Shows Improved Position 


TOLEDO—The Spicer Manufac- 
turing Corp. indicated it has turned 
the corner when it made a net profit 
of $54,796 during the second quarter 
of 1933 after depreciation and other 
charges. This is equal to 63 cents a 
share on its $3 preference stock of 
which 87,450 shares are outstanding. 

It is compared with a deficit of 
$146,955 in the first quarter of the 
year and brings the net deficit for the 
six months down to $92,159 compared 
with $308,637 deficit in the same 
period last year. 

Manufacturing profit was $325,661 
in the second quarter compared with 
$147,961 in the first quarter of 1933. 

Company officials report very satis- 
factory progress with the new shock 
absorber and clutch recently offered to 
the automotive trade. 
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Fair Practice Code of 
Shop Equipment Makers 


Competition Rules Drawn 
Up by Division of A. P. & 
E. M. |. as Supplement to 
Association's General Code 


NEW YORK—tThe Code of Fair 
Competition which has been drawn up 
for the Shop Equipment Division 
(known as Shop Equipment Asso- 
ciates) of the Automotive Parts and 
Equipment Manufacturers Industry 
provides for the elimination of de- 
structive trade practices within the 
industry in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. It is set up under the 
provisions of Article II of the Gen- 
eral Code of Fair Competition for the 
A. P. & E. M. I. and represents a 
supplementary but integral part of 
that code. 

Participation in this supplementary 
code and in any subsequent revision 
is extended to “any person, partner- 
ship, corporation or associaticn who is 
engaged, or whose members are en- 
gaged, in the production and/or 
manufacture of automotive shop 
equipment as defined in Article II of 
the General Code and who meets the 
requirements for participation in the 
General Code as indicated in Article 
I of said Code, providing each accepts 
an equitable share of the cost and ad- 
ministration of this supplementary 
code.” ' 

Under Article III—Fair Competi- 
tion Rules—there are stipulations 
against inducing breach of contract; 
misbranding; false advertising; dis- 
paragement of competitor or product; 
replacement of competitor’s stock; the 
supplying of catalog pages to custom- 
ers in excess of their normal require- 
ments without charge for the cost of 
such excess; the granting of adver- 
tising allowances; the giving of con- 
tributions or prizes to customers or 
their salesmen or other employees or 
donating money or prizes for sales 
contests, picnics, outings, clinics, etc.; 
commercial bribery; the sale of shop 
equipment for prizes; the shipping of 
shop equipment on approval unless 
bona fide orders specifying price and 
terms have been secured, except for 
demonstration purposes over a fixed 
and reasonable period; the shipping 
of shop equipment on consignment; 
the sale of shop equipment products 
from manufacturers’ warehouses 
other than those at the factory, except 
on the Pacific Coast, without a rea- 
sonable charge for service performed; 
the sale of products in closeouts for 
less than published prices except un- 
der specified conditions. 

Other rules under the fair competi- 
tion clause cover price guarantee; re- 
turned goods (obsolescence); classi- 
fication. of customers; circumvention 
of classifications; publication of prices 
and terms; selling below cost; resale 
price maintenance; discrimination in 
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selling prices and discrimination in 
price among territories; quantity dis- 
counts (permissible only on orders 
that are to be delivered in one ship- 
ment); secret rebates; discrimination 
in credit terms with a recommenda- 
tion that terms be 30 days net, 2 per 
cent 10 prox. and where trade accept- 
ances are used that they be on a 
30-60-90 days basis with interest after 
30 days at 6 per cent invoice dated 
day of shipment; the acceptance of 
orders for larger quantities of shop 
equipment by manufacturers with the 
understanding that the sales price is 
based on the shipment of the order at 
one time and then making small de- 
liveries at the quantity price; lump 
sum bidding; time-payment purchases, 
with the recommendation that all 
time payment contracts shall termi- 
nate twelve calendar months from the 
date thereof and that an amount not 
less than 25 per cent of the purchase 
price shall be charged to the seller 
when the contract is entered into and 
that a handling charge equal to 5 per 
cent of the balance due plus 6 per cent 
interest on the unpaid balance shall 
be charged to the buyer. 

The Code is concluded with the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“No provision of this Code shall be 
interpreted or applied in such manner 
as to: 

“(a) Promote monopolies, 

“(b) Permit or encourage unfair 
competition, 

““(c) Eliminate or oppress small en- 
terprises, or 

“(d) Discriminate against small en- 
terprises.” 


Gasoline Pump Code 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Lasting 
one hour and forty-five minutes the 
hearing of last Friday on the code of 
fair competition for the gasoline 
pump industry was one of the short- 
est and most harmonious yet to come 
before the National Recovery Admin- 
istration. It was conducted by Dep- 
uty Administrator R. B. Paddock, The 
code was supported by the entire in- 
dustry and was signed on June 16, 
the day President Roosevelt signed 
the Recovery act. An amendment 
changed the maximum work week 
from 35 to 40 hours, with a minimum 
wage of 40 cents. 





Machine Tool Orders 
Reach |8-Month High 


CLEVELAND—Machine tool 
orders in July were at the high- 
est level since January, 1932, ac- 
cording to the index of the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders’ 
Association. The index for July 
stood at 53.9 as compared with 
39.8 in June and 25.3 in July 
last year, and the month was 
the fourth consecutive one to 
show an increase. 














Whiteman of Lycoming 


Made Sales Manager 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. — Z. H. 
Whiteman, Jr., has been promoted 
from assistant sales manager to sales 
manager of the Lycoming Mfg. (o., 
division of the Cord Corp. He will be 





Z. H. Whiteman, Jr. 


in charge of the sales of the entire 
Lycoming line of passenger car, 
truck, industrial, marine and aircraft 
engines. Mr. Whiteman has been with 
the Lycoming Co. 14 years having 
been associated first with the purchas- 
ing department. 


Space Drawing for 
A.S.1. Show Sept. 15 


CHICAGO—Drawings for space at 
the Automotive Service Industries 
Show, the joint show which is to be 
held in the Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, Oct. 30 to Nov. 3, inclusive, 
under the auspices of the National 
Standards Parts Assn., the Motor & 
Equipment Mfg. Assn., and the Motor 
& Equipment Wholesalers Assn. will 
be conducted by the Show Operating 
Committee on Sept. 15 at the Hotel 
Hollenden, Cleveland. 

The first drawing will include only 
applications for show space, accom- 
panied by checks to cover first choice, 
received at the Show Manager’s of- 
fice prior to Aug. 30. Applications for 
space received on or after Aug. 30 
will be included in the second drawing 
which will immediately follow the 
first. Applications received later than 
Sept. 15 will be allotted unassigned 
space in the order of their receipt. 
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Cedarburg to Manufacture 


American-Electric Motors 


CEDARBURG, WIS.—The Cedar- 
burg Manufacturing Co. has acquired 
the property and patents of the 
American Electric Motor Co., former- 
ly a subsidiary of the Splitdorf-Beth- 
lehem Electrical Co. of Newark, N. J. 
It will continue the manufacture of 
the American-Electric motors in sizes 
running from % to 30 hp. as well as 
the P-K American motor. 

Thorv. Hansen, formerly works 
manager of the A. O. Smith Corp. of 
Milwaukee, is the president and gen- 
eral manager, and Mr. Crawford 
Perego, vice-president, will have 
charge of sales. 


Harris Promoted by G.E. 


'W. C. Harris has been appointed 
assistant engineer of the transporta- 


tion department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., Erie, Pa. Following the pro- 
motion of Mr. Harris, the automotive 
division of the transportation engi- 
neering department has been com- 
bined with the motor. division under 
the general direction of M. R. Hanna. 
Mr. Hanna has been in charge of the 
motor division a number of years. 


Ellery L. Wright to 


Fill Jamieson Berth 


DETROIT—The appointment of 
Ellery L. Wright as acting manager 
of Chevrolet Commercial Body plant, 
Indianapolis, succeeding James A. 
Jamieson, deceased, effective imme- 
diately, was announced by W. S. 
Knudsen. 

Mr. Wright, who has been with 
Chevrolet since 1922, will continue to 
supervise operations at the assembly 
plant at the World’s Fair. 


Court Makes Survey 
of W.-O. Property 


TOLEDO—An inventory of the 
Willys-Overland Co. property to de- 
termine what assets of the company 
are subject to the lien of the first 
mortgage indenture and what prop- 
erty is subject to liens of intervening 
creditors will be undertaken at once 
under direction of Attorney George 
C. Bryce, special master, appointed by 
Federal Judge George P. Hahn in 
connection with litigation in his court. 
The question was raised in the suit 
for a bill of foreclosure as to what 
properties are covered by the bond 
issue. 

The return of John N. Willys, re- 
ceiver, from Europe where he went 
to recuperate from illness, is looked 
upon here as favorable to speeding up 
the reorganization plans for the com- 
pany. 








Automotive Oddities_s, Pete Keenan 





ITROGEN GAS INSTEAD. 


INFLATING TIRES 
INDIANAPOLIS 
RACERS. 





60-MILE GALE 
UPROOTED THIS TRUNK OF 
TREE THAT PIERCED A CAR 
PARKED THREE BLOCKS 
AWAY. Detroit Mich. 1933. 
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Write us if you 
know an Oddity 


LI¢THO NEVER ARRESTED FOR SPEEDING IN HIS 
| AUTOMOBILE, PRESTON FOSTER GOT 8 TICKET FOR 





| SS 
P\HE CHEF BONER - WS 2 
MAKER ISSUED THE WSN 
D|OPERATORS LICENSE 
FOR RUTO DRIVERS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF “ 
COLUMBIB IN xx 
190% p SSX 
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MOTOR BOAT. 


me Cle TNes) iS THE NAME 
OF THE OLDEST PILOT IN THE 
WORLD 76 YEARS OLD.Los Angles ur 
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G. M. Truck Company 
Makes Model Changes 


New Vehicles Have 12,500 
Pound and 16,000 Pound 
Ratings With Engine and 
Other Detail Changes 


PONTIAC, MICH.—Two modifica- 
tions of existing models in the me- 
dium duty class are announced by 
General Motors Truck Company. 
Model T-33L, based on the Model 
T-33, has a straight rating of 12,500 
lb. It carries a smaller, 221 cu. in., 
engine than the T-33, while radiator, 
clutch, transmission and needle bear- 
ing universals are interchangeable 
with those on the T-23. Four wheel- 
bases are available, 142, 154, 166, and 
184-in. for body lengths of 9, 10%, 
12 and 15 ft. 

The other option, Model T-43T, 
based on the Model T-43, has a 
straight rating of 16,000 lb, with 
combined tractor and semi-trailer rat- 
ing of 29,200 lb. gross. It is pow- 
ered with a larger, 331 cu. in., en- 
gine than the T-43 and similarly has 
a larger radiator, propeller shafts 
and universals, heavier steering gear 
and transmission, etc. A _ five-speed 
overdrive transmission with helical 
gears for overdrive is available at 
extra cost on this model. Wheelbase 
lengths of 146 and 157 in. with stand- 
ard cab and 169 in. for sleeper cab 
are designed to go with semi-trailer 
bodies up to 8 ft. wide. 


New Fuller Co. Formed 


KALAMAZOO — Fuller Manufac- 
turing Company, a stock company 
with capital of $250,000 preferred and 
250 shares of common at $600, all sub- 
scribed, has been organized to take 
over the manufacture of automobile 
transmissions and parts from Fuller 
and Sons Mfg. Co. 


British Austin Going 
After Canadian Sales 


TORONTO—Coincident with the 
display of numerous models of the 
British Austin at the Automotive 
Show of the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition, Toronto, is the. announce- 
ment of the appointment of E. P. 
Clarkson of Toronto as general di- 
rector of distribution in Canada of the 
Austin Motor Company Limited of 
the United Kingdom. Mr. Clarkson 
formerly represented Dodge Bros. of 
Detroit for many years in Canada. 

Mr. Clarkson announced a vigor- 
ous trade campaign for Canada with 
the appointment of sales and service 
agencies and the presentation of the 
full range of the Austin from the 
baby 7 hp. model to the large six- 
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cylinder line, including both passen- 
ger and delivery units. 

This is the first definite move on 
the part of a British automobile 
manufacturer to develop.the Canadian 
market since British cars were 
granted free entry into the Dominion 
last fall. 

The Armstrong-Siddeley is also on 
view at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition but no program of action has 
yet been announced for this make. 


Tire Exports Show 


Marked Improvement 


A 16 per cent increase in United 
States tire exports was registered in 
July as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Shipments of 
tires, inner tubes and solid tires for 
motor vehicles in July, 1933, the re- 
port shows, amounted to $990,931, 
compared with $852,382 for July, 
1932. 











CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 














SHOWS 
Eastern States Exposition, aoe. 
= =e ane e: Sept. 17-23 
National Metal Congress & Tei: Sm 
OS ee rere Oct. 2-6 
Automotive Service Industries Show, 
M.E. Ss os .A., 
REND <0-5s...4.00eeenese Oct. 30- Nov. 4 
New York Automobile Show 
Jan. 6-13, 1934 


hi Automobile a 
aereee es Jan. 27-Feb. 3, 1934 


CONVENTIONS 
Nat. Assoc. of Motor Bus oan 
RTD. oi o one neeeese vcvses 
National Metal Congress, 
OS ear earners Oct. 2-6 
National ge A ean ™ . 
sociation, Chicag . 19-21 


. £1-22 


ee 


MEETINGS 


S.A.E. International Automotive En- 
gineering Congress, 7 
. £8- Sept. 4 


American Chemical rm... Chicago, s 


American Transit Assoc., Chicago, 
Sept. 18-20 


National Petroleum Assn., Annual, 
PY or Sept. 20-22 


Natl. Safety Council, Chicago....Oct. 2-6 
National Metal Congress, Detroit.Oct. 2-6 
A.S.M.E. Meeting, Detroit, Were P 


American Petroleum Institute, a, 
SE eee Oct. . 24- 26 

Commercial Motor and Transport 
Vehicle Exhibition, London, Ps 


WE bo:te din d os.emeeets one Nov. 2-11 
International Automobile Salon, Paris, 
BD saicweccoms Ved (aketanes Oct. 5-16 


International Automobile: and Motor- 
boat. Show, London, England, 
Oct. 12-21 





Larger Exhibit Spaces 
At National Shows 


N. A. C. C. Plans for More Action 
in Displays at New York and 
Chicago. Drawings Early in Oct. 


NEW YORK — Applications for 
1934 Show space and diagrams of the 
revised layouts of exhibits are ready 
for mailing from the headquarters of 
the N.A.C.C., according to Charles 
D. Hastings, chairman of the Cham- 
ber’s Show Committee. Drawings for 
spaces at the New York and Chicago 
shows to be held Jan. 6 to 15 and Jan. 
27 to Feb. 3, respectively, will be held 
early in October. Applications must 
be returned on or before Sept. 30. 

In making plans for the coming 
shows arrangements have been made 
for larger exhibit spaces to accommo- 
date more attractive displays and to 
permit the use of a greater number of 
action or motion picture devices and 
apparatus. The use of dynamic de- 
vices, cut-away chassis, precision ma- 
chinery and other things which by 
display, desirably in operation, will 
show how present day automotive 
products are operated, will be encour- 
aged. 

The height for exhibits in the auto- 
mobile sections has been raised to 
eight feet while that in the accessory 
and shop equipment sections remains 
at seven feet. A new rule will permit 
the broadcasting of radio programs 
from exhibitors’ booths with the ap- 
proval of the programs by the show 
management. As in the past, the use 
of motion pictures in booths will be 
permitted provided that are not oper- 
ated with sound equipment or accom- 
panying lectures. It is expected to 
have a lecture supervisor to control 
all lecturing done at the shows. 

In the New York Show at Grand 
Central Palace the first and second 
floors will provide substantially en- 
larged exhibit sphces for passenger 
cars as will also the space allotted to 
passenger cars in the Coliseum in 
Chicago. In addition to the commer- 
cial vehicle exhibit, the third floor of 
the Palace will also accommodate the 
accessory and shop equipment sec- 
tions. At Chicago, the ball room on 
the second floor of the South Hall has 
been reserved for the accessory and 
shop equipment displays. A new stair- 
way from the main floor of the Col- 
iseum to the ball room will be provided. 


First Half Profits for 


Molybdenum Corporation 


NEW YORK—After deductions for 
Federal taxes and other charges, a 
profit of $35,255 was earned during 
the first half of 1933 by the Molyb- 
denum Corporation of America, In 
the corresponding period of last year 
the company’s statement showed a net 
loss of $16,527. 
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